NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASS'N 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  PICKLE  PACKERS  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASS'N 

V 

Chi  cago « « 1931 

DISTRIBUTION — a  subject  on  j 
which  depends  our  industry's  future  growth — will  be  the  key¬ 
note  topic  of  the  1931  Notional  Conners  Convention.  Every 
Conner  should  be  in  Chicago  to  attend  each  address.  Every 
Conner  should  actively  join  in  this  vital  consideration. 

With  headquarters  in  room  1 300  of  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  The  American  Can  Company's  research  specialists  will 
have  spacious  quarters  in  which  to  talk  with  you  on  research 
problems.  Here,  extensive  preparations  have  been  made. 
Whether  you  have  a  particular  problem  or  not,  you'll  find  a  great 
many  things  of  interest  to  you.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 

CANNERS,  board  the  train  and  start  the  trek  toward 
Chicago.  Let's  make  this  convention  a  record  one  in  attend¬ 
ance,  in  interest  and  for  the  general  good. 

AIVIERICAI\  CAiM  COIVIPAIMY 

American  Can  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  entertaining  the  Convention  on 
Thursday  Evening^  January  22nd,  at  the  Medinah  Temple. 
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CCLOR  PRINTING  HEADQUARTERS 


M  U.S.Labels 

10  CONFIS] 


Voiftrcf 


Proper  packaging  is  among 
the  mo^  vital  of  merchandising 
problems.  “U.S.**  Salesmen  are  experts 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 

“U.  S.**  Labels  speed  up  produ(5lion  because 
they  work  right  on  automatic  labelers. 

Let  us  be  your  label  counsellors. 


The  United  Steles  Prinlinq  Cc  Lilhogroph  Co 

r  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St.  ^ 
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AVARS 

Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


GROWERS  CHOICE  FRUITS 

AND  \C  and 

PACKERS  vegetables 

BLOOMFIELD 

ONTARIO 

Oct.  7,  1930. 

Messrs.  Ayars  Machine  Co., 

Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen;- 

V7e  purchased  this  year  one  of  your  New  Perfection  Pea 
and  Bean  Fillers  which  we  operated  this  year  to  our  entire 
satisfaction. 

We  operated  our  machine  at  from  100  to  130  cans  per 
minute  with  excellent  results  both  as  to  fill  and  absence 
of  waste  and  in  fact  the  writer  saw  one  of  your  machines 
operating  at  185  cans  per  minute  and  doing  good  work. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your  machine. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BATTER-PURTELLE  CANNERS  LTD. 

J.E.  Baxter,  Manager. 


Manufacturers  of 

Tomato  &  String  Bean 
Fillers 

Tomato  Trimmer,  Cor- 
er  and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Grovifers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Conner 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmiation) 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 

WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  287  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  51  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  121  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


THE 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAJMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 


Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 


Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 


BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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BERLIN  CHAPMAN 
BLANCHERS 


liEIlI.IN  CHAIRMAN  SEI.K-CLEANIXf;  lil.AXC’l  i  HRS  hoth  vvitli  tho  pon  din- 
tho  l>3;iri  d iscliarf^o,  luivo  hocn  fiirtlior  improved  tin’s  ycfir  with  nn 
HUtoiiiatic  skiinrninj^  dovi(9‘  udiich  works  int<,'rmittoiitly  ovory  two  ri)innt(;s.  d'liis 
autornutio  skimridn^  dovicf;  <lo(;s  away  with  tlio  old  hand  o[)(;rat<;d  dovico  and  as¬ 
sures  jierfect  eleanliness  in  the  water. 


The  [)atented  features  (ui  the  H*erlin  (yha[)ni;in 
Idaneher  cannot  he  copied. 


Skimming  of  the  scum  from  the  top  of  the 
blancher  intermittently,  and  sludging  the  dirt  out 
at  the  bottom  of  the  blancher,  now  a.ssures  the  can- 
ner  a  cleaner  blancher  while  operating,  and  further¬ 
more  allows  him,  if  he  .so  desires,  to  u.se  le.S8  water 
than  would  be  used  by  the  old  type  of  blancher. 
Therefore  there  is  a  large  .saving  in  steam  consump¬ 
tion.  This  feature  of  cleaning  the  blancher  from 
two  points  is  a  distinct  advancement  in  the  process¬ 
ing  of  peas. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

lERLINriUPNAN 


BERlIMri 

canning\# 


CAimiNG  ^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  ^Complete  Canning  Plant 
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CONTINENTAL’S  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 


1905 


1930 
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M  USINGS — ^The  canners  all  seem  to  be  rushing 
into  institutes — or  are  they?  For  sometime 
we  have  had  the  Food  Institute,  and  now  we 
have  the  Corn  Institute  and  the  Salmon  Institute. 
There  are  those  who  say  a  lot  of  canners  belong  in  in¬ 
stitutes. 

You  know  the  inmates  of  the  institutes  you  are 
thinking  about,  say  that  everyone  outside  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  is  crazy,  and  that  only  those  on  the  inside  are 
sane.  And  this  is  not  said  to  steal  a  catchy  head  line 
from  the  institute  advocates. 


Dr.  Corbaley,  of  the  Food  Institute,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  a  headline  in  one  of  his  recent  bulletins : 

“Manufacturers  and  distributors  have  much  to 
gain  from  jointly  learning  the  economic  principles 
controlling  their  new  relationship.” 

We  don’t  know  what  the  answer  is,  but  here  is  our 
bid  for  the  laurels,  or  the  straight-jacket,  or  whatever 
it  is  they  wish  on  an  “outsider.”  If  they  can’t  learn 
individually  or  singly,  what  chance  is  there  that  they 
can  learn  “jointly?” 

And  as  further  proof  that  we  are  far  gone:  What’s 
“new”  in  the  relationship  between  manufacturers  and 
distributors  ? 


And  that  this  dementia  precox  is  not  confined  to  our 
own  industry,  look  what  a  pitiable  mess  our  great  men 
are  making  of  the  attempts  to  end  the  business  depres¬ 
sion  and  to  help  the  unemployed.  With  ten  to  fifteen 
million  people  in  dire  distress  because  of  the  lack  of 
jobs  and  of  money  to  buy  even  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  others,  more  fortunate,  are  urged  to  spend  what 
they  have,  and  presumably  to  get  into  the  condition  of 
the  first  class.  And  if  you  haven’t  the  money,  go  into 
debt  for  it ;  that  will  add  to  your  worries  and  misery. 


Then  our  governments,  state  and  national,  inaugu¬ 
rate  programs  of  public  building — palaces  for  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  million-dollar  monuments  for  public 
schools,  as  if  the  education  obtained  in  such  palaces 
might  be  better  than  that  obtained  in  plain  but  sub- 
.stantial  brick  buildings  at  one-tenth  the  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payer.  All  of  this  adds  burdens  of  taxes  upon  the  al¬ 
ready  overtaxed  citizens,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  in  position  to  furnish  employment 
to  workers.  Our  National  Government  spends  millions 
now  without  more  concern,  apparently,  than  they  for¬ 
merly  gave  to  the  spending  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
upon  things  which  we  not  only  could  well  do  without, 
but  which,  under  present  conditions,  we  cannot  afford. 
Instead  of  cutting  down  expenditures,  our  govern¬ 
ments  are  studying  \vays  and  means  of  increasing  pub¬ 
lic  expenditures.  No  sane  president  of  any  company 
would  ever  conduct  its  business  in  that  way,  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  real  economists  that  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  to  draw  money  from  circulation  to 
put  into  government  work  now  is  exactly  the  thing 
which  the  Government  should  most  carefully  avoid. 
Because  if  this  business  depression  is  to  be  relieved, 
business  must  be  helped,  and  not  hampered ;  and  until 
business  is  given  full  attention,  and  all  attention,  there 
can  come  no  permanent  relief.  To  get  the  workers 
back  on  their  jobs  business  must  resume  at  the  old 
stand. 


What’s  needed  in  this  emergency  is  to  take  off  the 
job  those  well  intended  but  inexperienced  lawyer  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  above  all  to  drive  out  the  bankers  and  their 
unbusinesslike  advice,  and  put  in  their  places  real  busi¬ 
ness  men — men  who  have  proved  in  the  past  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  big  business  problems  and  to  bring  suc¬ 
cess  out  of  apparent  failures.  With  all  respect  to  our 
President,  a  civil  engineer  is  not  a  business  man ;  he 
rates  with  the  scientist  and  experts  of  that  nature,  and 
very  highly.  But  we  need  business  brains  and  ability, 
and  need  them  badly  and  in  full  control.  We  have  had 
enough  and  plenty  of  the  present  style  of  muddling  and 
failure. 
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HOW  OUR  FOODS  HAVE  DEVELOPED— Dr.  A. 

W.Bitting,  in  outlining  the  proposed  food  display 
to  be  made  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  in  1933, 
gives  a  most  interesting  resume  of  the  world’s  prog¬ 
ress  in  feeding  itself,  well  worth  careful  reading.  He 
heads  it : 

Food  industries — ^The  oldest  occupation  of 
man,  the  one  which  has  engaged  most  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  past  and  which  ranks  first  in  impor¬ 
tance  at  the  present  time,  is  that  of  obtaining  food. 
Something  to  eat  is  a  daily  necessity  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  are  secondary  by  comparison.  That  is  sufficient 
reason  why  every  one  is  or  should  be  interested  in  the 
production  of  materials  for  foods  and  their  proper 
preparation  for  use. 

The  history  of  foods  is  also  a  history  of  mankind, 
through  legend  by  ancient  and  uncivilized  tribes  and  by 
records  of  peoples  having  greater  advancement.  The 
story  is  intensely  interesting,  showing  as  much  change 
in  our  food  habits  in  some  directions  as  in  our  modes 
of  transportation  or  other  activities.  Like  the  latter, 
the  changes  have  been  particularly  rapid  during  recent 
times,  or  since  science  has  come  to  our  aid  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  we  need  and  how  it  may  be  provided. 

Whether  a  person  be  a  fundamentalist  or  an  evolu¬ 
tionist,  one  observation  he  can  not  escape  is  that  man 
is  the  only  animal  that  cooks  his  food.  The  art  of 
cookery  is  old  and  experts  along  that  line  have  been 
held  in  esteem  in  high  places  by  the  rulers  and  among 
the  people.  More  books  have  been  published  upon  the 
subject  than  any  other  except  the  Bible,  and  without 
exhausting  possibilities.  Recent  research  in  colleges, 
universities,  by  food  officials,  and  others,  has  added 
much  new  information  to  be  utilized  by  those  who  must 
put  it  into  practical  application. 

With  such  au  interesting  historical  background  and 
universal  present  necessity,  the  Century  of  Progress 
will  attempt  to  display  some  of  the  recent  advances  in 
food  production,  manufacture,  distribution,  handling 
and  preparation  for  immediate  use. 

Instead  of  going  back  to  such  classical  dates  as 
Moses  giving  the  food  law,  to  Confucius  changing  the 
food  habits  of  millions  from  a  flesh  to  a  vegetal3le  diet, 
or  even  to  the  time  of  adding  a  score  of  new'  foods  fol¬ 
lowing  the  discovery  of  this  country  by  Columbus,  it 
has  been  decided  to  use  about  1830  as  a  starting  point. 
An  inventory  of  the  groceries  carried  in  a  small  store 
in  w^hich  Abraham  Lincoln  worked  has  been  selected  as 
typical  of  the  period.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of 
being  less  than  three  generations  removed. 

It  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  leam  that 
wheat  flour  was  a  luxury,  that  com  meal  was  the  staple 
and  corn  flour  the  refinement  in  that  line.  Both  rye 
flour  and  buckw^heat  flour  came  later.  There  W'as  no 
white  granulated  sugar,  but  in  its  stead  was  soft  brown 
sugar  and  some  of  a  lighter  grade,  but  not  equal  to 
coffee  A. 

Maple  sugar  was  used  commonly.  Dried  beef  and 
dried  venison  w^ere  prominently  displayed  and  kegs  of 
pickled  beef  and  pickled  pork  w'ere  preferred  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  handling  hogsheads.  Dried  pumpkin 
and  as  delicacies  dried  apples  and  peaches  represented 
that  line  of  products.  There  were  no  canned  foods. 
Pepper  and  tea  w'ere  tw'o  important  products  which 
have  undergone  less  change  in  packing  than  others. 


There  w'as  no  packaging  of  foods  as  at  present,  no  pro¬ 
tection  from  insects,  nor  observation  of  sanitary 
measures. 

The  kitchen  equipment  in  the  home  at  the  same  time 
consisted  of  three  cooking  utensils:  an  iron  kettle  for 
boiling,  a  long-handled  skillet  for  frying,  and  a  flat- 
topped  mud  oven  for  baking.  A  fireplace  took  the  place 
of  a  stove,  the  whole  making  a  combination  primitive 
enough  to  satisfy  an  antiquarian. 

The  evolution  of  these  tw'o  lines,  using  1876  or  the 
time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  1893,  or  that  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  1933  as  the  succeeding 
dates,  wdll  show  a  transition  equal  to  that  to  be  seen  in 
transportation  from  the  ox  team  to  the  airplane.  In 
many  respects  it  is  more  fascinating,  for  it  is  more  in¬ 
timate  and  directly  concerned  wdth  health.  What 
chance  did  a  child  have  when  its  main  food  consisted 
of  boiled  mush  or  fried  mush  w’ith  grease  added,  dur¬ 
ing  four  months  or  more  of  the  wdnter,  by  comparison 
with  the  present  lx)y  or  girl  whose  liberal  allowance  of 
milk  is  supplemented  by  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  at 
all  times  ? 

The  Century  of  Progress  proposes  to  tell  the  story 
of  foods  in  a  new  w'ay  by  taking  up  one  line  at  a  time 
and  showing  the  various  products,  for  example  cereals 
and  their  conversion  into  meal  or  flour  and  the  by¬ 
products  separated  as  middlings,  bran,  etc.  Along  side 
wdll  be  another  exhibit  to  show'  the  development  of  the 
flour  mills  from  the  flat  rock  and  stone  rubber  to  the 
present  roller  type. 

Baking  and  baked  products  naturally  follow'  milling 
and  the  three  lines,  bread  making,  cracker  or  biscuit 
manufacture,  and  the  pastry  production,  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  on  the  latest  equipment  under  scientific  super¬ 
vision.  In  order  to  make  this  picture  complete  and  aid 
in  understanding  why  bakery  products  have  improved 
so  much  w  ithin  our  own  time  there  w'ill  be  an  accessory 
display  of  the  evolution  of  this  kind  of  equipment  and 
the  methods  of  exact  control. 

Flour  enters  into  another  line,  that  of  pastes  as 
macaroni,  spaghetti,  noodles,  etc.,  and  the  method  of 
their  production  is  little  know'n  in  this  country,  but  can 
be  show'll  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  grains  to  flour  they  may  be 
hulled,  puffed,  crushed  and  more  or  less  cooked  and 
dried  as  brea'kfast  foods,  and  will  therefore  be  shown 
in  connection  w’ith  this  exhibit.  Nor  will  there  be 
neglect  of  other  products  such  as  starch,  gluten,  etc. 

Organized  industries  alone  are  capable  of  putting  on 
such  comprehensive  exhibits  as  that  just  briefly  out¬ 
lined.  They  are  necessarily  larger  and  more  costly 
than  the  usual  competitive  type.  They  are  designed  to 
create  interest  in  the  product  and  not  merely  to  be  at¬ 
tractive  ;  to  be  primarily  educational  and  make  an  ap¬ 
peal  which  W'ill  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
visitor. 

- - 

AMS  NEW  “SPEED  KING”  AT  SHOW 

PACE  and  time  prevent  us  from  telling  about  a 
notable  achievement  in  Double  Seamers,  but  vis¬ 
itors  to  Chicago  and  the  big  Machinery  Show 
should  not  fail  to  see  his  Speed  King.  Call  at  the  Max 
Ams  Machine  Company’s  booth,  dow'nstairs,  and  see 
this  machine  w'ork. 

And  for  you  w'ho  may  not  attend  the  Convention  a 
full  description  of  this  Speed  King  w'ill  be  given  in  next 
week’s  issue. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  ,  _  f  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chieago,  Cineinnati, 

itales  Ujjices  j  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactured  by 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 


Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 

for  Pineapples,  Grape-Fruit,  Cocoanut, 

Apples,  Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 


Pineapple  Corert,  Sizere  and  Sbcert 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


PROBABLY  thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  groceries  are 
sold  today  by  regular  chain  stores.  The  volun¬ 
tary  chains  are  a  close  second  in  volume  with  sales 
of  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  number  of  each  is  around  60,000. 

Recently  the  Food  Institute  received  data  complete 
enough  to  analyze  the  mediums  used  in  advertising  by 
the  voluntary  chains. 

Two  hundred  and  five  of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  voluntary  chains  reported  the  forms  of  advertising 


they  were  using.  The  list  follows : 

Newspapers  .  161 

Handbills  .  107 

Window  posters  .  97 

Store  News  (to  consumers) .  12 

Radio  .  18 

Billboards  .  2 

Side-wall  signs .  1 

Mat  service .  2 

Window  dresser  (professional) .  4 

Street-car  cards  .  1 

Animated  movies .  1 


In  this  use  of  advertising  by  the  voluntary  chains  we 
find  a  valuable-guide  for  canners’  advertising. 

You  will  say  at  once  that  no  voluntary  chain  can  con¬ 
sider  any  ambitious  advertising  program  because  they 
are  local  in  scope,  but  so  are  the  most  of  canners  who 
will  consider  this  year  advertising  for  the  first  time  or 
as  a  beginning. 

Any  firm  starting  out  to  build  sales  by  weans  of  ad¬ 
vertising  can  well  afford  to  consider  themselves  as  local 
advertisers  during  the  first  year  of  their  advertising 
effort,  and  will  do  well  to  consider  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  support  of  their  brands. 

But  it  is  not  with  newspaper  advertising  first  in 
mind  that  I  am  calling  attention  to  the  advertising 
being  done  by  voluntary  chains. 

Notice  the  second  item  of  advertising  effort  by  them. 

One  hundred  and  seven  out  of  551  use  handbills  to 
increase  sales. 

Here  is  where  the  canner  anxious  to  increase  sales 
of  his  brands  c^n  do  a  great  deal  with  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  outlay  of  money. 

A  few  days’  investigation  in  any  market  or  markets 
will  show  anyone  that  about  a  dozen  articles,  v.’ell 
known  and  used  in  every  household  are  sold  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  retail  grocers. 

Corn  flakes,  toilet  soap,  laundry  soap,  flour,  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  in  tall  cans,  butter,  eggs,  lard,  lard  substi¬ 
tute,  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  are  sold  by  all  grocers  and  usually 
at  bargain  prices. 

Canned  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  all  in  each  re¬ 
tail  grocery  store. 


Suppose  you  want  to  increase  the  sales  of  canned  to¬ 
mato  juice  under  your  factory  label. 

Go  to  your  local  printer,  after  learning  from  the  gro¬ 
cer  with  whom  you  do  your  weekly  marketing,  what  he 
charges  for  each  of  the  foregoing  when  sold  on  a  “spe¬ 
cial”  or  advertised  on  a  handbill. 

Get  your  printer  to  print  a  thousand  Special  Sale 
handbills  on  which  you  have  priced  each  of  the  items  I 
have  mentioned  and  any  others  in  which  your  grocer 
is  interested  in  moving  together  with  your  tomato 
juice. 

Be  sure  your  grocer’s  name  is  on  the  bottom  of  the 
handbill,  together  with  his  address  and  ’phone  number. 

Tell  your  printer  to  leave  the  type  set  up  for  changes. 
Learn  what  he  will  charge  for  more  handbills,  in  thou¬ 
sand  lots,  after  he  has  changed  the  grocer’s  name  and 
address  on  those  you  have  bought  for  your  grocer. 
And  make  any  needed  changes  in  prices  satisfactory  to 
the  one  for  whom  you  bought  the  handbills  in  the  first 
place. 

Decide  how  many  of  these  handbills  you  can  afford 
to  furnish  retail  grocers  with  each  hundred  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  ca.ses  of  the  tomato  juice  or  whatever  it  is  you 
want  to  advertise. 

Then  build  up  your  sales  talk  regarding  the  sales 
help  you  will  furnish  retailers  who  stock  your  product. 

Your  wholesale  customers  should  welcome  an  added 
selling  argument  or  service  such  as  you  will  offer. 

Y our  retailers  will  appreciate  the  help  you  are  giving 
them  and,  in  addition  to  the  attention  of  consumers 
I'eing  called  to  your  pack  by  the  item  concerning  it  on 
1he  handbills  you  furnish,  you  will  find  proprietors  and 
clerks  pushing  your  goods  because  you  are  helping 
them  in  reducing  the  cost  of  their  advertising  bills. 

The  suggestions  I  have  made  barely  cover  the  meres^^ 
details  cf  this  service  you  can  render  to  your  retail 
distributors. 

Once  you  start  putting  out  handbills,  you  will  learn 
more  and  more  about  wavs  and  means  for  improving 
and  making  them  more  effective. 

Von  mav  even  become  ambitious  and  decide  to  fur¬ 
nish  two  and  four  sheet  handbills  or  broadsides. 

There  is  literally  no  end  to  the  help  you  can  give  your 
distributors  in  the  moving  of  your  goods. 

And,  remember,  such  advertising  is  real,  point  of 
pu’'chase  advertising. 

Tt  goes  into  the  home  where  it  is  read  and  noted  for 
future  action. 

This  department  has  recommended  window  posters 
before. 

Inexpensive  ones  can  be  easily  secured  in  attractive 
colors  and  combinations. 

In  arranging  a  set  of  window  posters  do  not  attempt 
to  devote  the  whole  set  to  your  products  alone. 
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ABOUT  CONVEYOR  BOOTS 


Hansen  Boots  have 
40%  more  capacity 
without  waste  than 
any  other  conveyor 
boot. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  ten  and  sixteen  inch  widths 
each  having  conveying  and  elevating  capa¬ 
city  unequalled  by  any  similar  equipment. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  adapt¬ 
able  for  handling  Peas,  Beans,  Seed, 
Cherries,  Peanuts  and  similar  products. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  measure 
and  discharge  the  product  directly  into 


buckets  so  close  there  is  no  waste.  The 
correctly  designed  measuring  device  whol¬ 
ly  eliminates  crushing. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  never  get 
out  of  time.  The  boot  drum  is  evenly  dri¬ 
ven  from  both  sides  as  the  chain  passes  un¬ 
der  it.  Long  chain  guides  hold  the  chain 
firmly  in  place.  Chain  Stretching  does  not 
affect  the  operation  ot  Hansen  Boots. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  have  few 
parts  and  can  be  completely  disassembled 
for  cleaning  without  tools.  There  is  no 
cylinder  to  expand,  cut  or  run  tight.  The 
product  is  introduced  into  Hansen  Boots 
from  either  or  both  sides. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  com¬ 
pletely  bronze  bushed  and  equipped  with 
pressure  grease  fittings.  Many  of  the  first 
Hansen  Boots  built  are  still  in  service. 
Hansen  Sanitary  ALL  STEEL  Conveyor 
Buckets  are  unbreakable  and  have  replace¬ 
able  end  bushings. 


m 


TRADE~'^ 


HANSEN  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 


CEDARBURG, 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Manufacturers  of 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


WISCONSIN 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 
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Give  the  retailer  a  fifty-fifty  break,  at  least.  He’ll 
use  more  of  your  window-display  posters,  and  leave 
them  up  longer  if  you  do. 

If  you  find  customers  issuing  Store  News  to  house¬ 
wives,  join  the  procession. 

Get  your  advertisement  in,  together  with  a  story  of 
your  product  in  the  news  columns. 

Run  the  ad.  when  the  demand  for  your  pack  is  apt 
to  be  at  its  height,  and  in  between  times  give  the  house¬ 
wife  reading  the  Store  News  all  you  can  of  general  in¬ 
terest  concerning  your  output. 

Recipes  are  always  read  by  anyone  reading  the  Store 
News.  Get  in  as  many  of  these  as  you  can. 

This  department  has  discussed  radio  advertising, 
and  you  probably  remember  our  suggestions  made  in 
the  article. 

Without  reference  to  them,  however,  remember  that 
the  best  radio  program  of  advertising  on  the  air,  not 
excepting  Amos  ’n’  Andy,  can  not  induce  a  housewife 
to  carry  home  a  can  of  your  corn,  peas  or  peaches  if  the 
said  corn,  peas  and  peaches  are  not  on  the  retailer’s 
shelves. 

Sell  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  first,  get  distri¬ 
bution  and  be  sure  you  have  plenty  of  it  before  you  go 
on  the  air. 

Of  all  the  mediums  of  advertising  reported  as  used 
by  the  voluntary  chains  reporting,  any  canner  starting 
to  advertise  this  year  for  the  first  time  can  not  fall  far 
short  of  doing  the  right  thing  if  he  will  follow  their 
experience  as  discussed. 

I’d  put  on  an  aggressive  campaign  of  supplying  gro¬ 
cers  handbills.  This  may  seem  like  a  small  thing  to  do, 
but — it’s  the  little  things  that  count  most  today. 

- - 

THE  SUGAR  CORN  RULING 

By  Samuel  R.  shrdlu  cmfwyp  vbgkq  shrdlu 
By  Daniel  R.  Forbes,  Counsel  National 
Preservers  Association,  Inc. 

YOU  have  undoubtedly  seen  press  reports  announc¬ 
ing  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  hereafter  corn  sugar  may  be  employed  as  an 
ingredient  of  mixed  food  products  without  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  that  fact  appearing  on  the  label.  Of  course,  this 
is  a  complete  reversal  of  the ‘position  previously  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

When  the  corn  sugar  bill  was  originally  before  Con¬ 
gress,  in  which  the  same  result  obtained  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  ruling  was  sought  by  legislation,  this  Association 
appeared  before  committees  of  Congress  in  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  measure,  and  that  opposition  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  Subsequent  to  that  opposition  by  our  organi¬ 
zation  a  thorough  investigation  was  made  of  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  corn  sugar  as  an  ingredient  in  jams,  jellies 
and  preserves.  It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  corn 
sugar  which  could  be  substituted  for  sugar  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  our  products  was  limited  owing  to  the  im¬ 
pairment  of  appearance  and  flavor  produced  when  more 
than  a  restricted  amount  of  com  sugar  was  used.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  most  of  the  members 
of  this  organization  that  corn  sugar  was  not  a  desirable 
ingredient  in  our  products,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
used  by  our  manufacturers,  even  if  they  were  permitted 
its  use,  without  label  declaration. 

This  conclusion  prompted  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
neutrality  with  respect  to  com  sugar  legislation,  one  of 
the  inducements  of  this  policy  being  expediency  in  view 


of  the  active  opposition  of  the  corn  sugar  interests  to 
our  preserve  standards  bill  pending  in  Congress. 

Unfortunately  the  question  of  corn  sugar  became  a 
dominant  one  before  the  committees  in  Congress  con¬ 
sidering  our  standards  bill,  and  because  of  the  corn 
controversy  which  developed  at  our  hearings,  injected 
by  interests  outside  our  Association,  our  standards  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  committee  in  a  form  which 
made  it  not  only  undesirable  to  all  interests  concerned, 
but  highly  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  our  own  indus¬ 
try.  It  can  be  flatly  stated  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
controversy  over  com  sugar  our  standards  bill  would 
have  been  reported  out  and  enacted  substantially  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  first  introduced. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Executive  ruling  has 
disposed  of  the  question  which  has  been  before  Con¬ 
gress.  Whether  you  as  a  food  manufacturer  approve  of 
the  Secretary’s  decision  is  not  of  immediate  concern. 
What  is  important  to  you  and  to  your  industry  is  the 
final  disposition  of  this  vexing  question  and  the  clear¬ 
ance  of  the  decks  for  action  on  our  standards  bill  with¬ 
out  the  complications  of  political  maneuvering.  We  are 
now  in  a  r»osition  to  go  to  the  Depatment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  to  Congress  if  the  majority  of  our  members 
still  care  to  gamble  on  legislation,  and  obtain  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  much-needed  sandards  and  definitions  on 
their  merits.  So  long  as  the  corn  sugar  question  was  in 
bitter  controversy,  and  so  long  as  the  contesting  par¬ 
ties  made  use  of  our  standards  bill  as  their  field  of  war¬ 
fare,  we  were  in  a  very  precarious  position  both  before 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  dis- 
ix)sal  of  this  controversy  at  last  clears  the  atmosphere 
and  for  the  first  time  since  our  campaign  for  standards 
and  definitions  started  we  are  in  a  position  to  urge  our 
case  on  the  merits  without  the  interference  of  parties 
having  little,  if  any,  concern  over  the  welfare  and  des¬ 
tiny  of  our  industry. 

Unquestionably  opposition  to  and  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  com  sugar  without  declaration  will  continue,  but 
the  Secretary  has  acted  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  interfere.  The  ruling  in  itself  does  not  change 
the  status  of  com  sugar  under  the  provisions  of  state 
pure  food  laws  generally.  Already  we  hear  of  move¬ 
ments  to  secure  the  enactment  of  specific  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  Secretary’s  ruling  inoperative  in 
the  states.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  the  re¬ 
cent  com  sugar  ruling  will  have  little,  if  any,  value  for 
its  advocates.  The  position  of  this  Association  in  that 
regard  is  a  matter  for  consideration  at  the  January 
Convention.  What  is  of  more  vital  concern  to  you  now 
is  the  fact  that  the  way  has  been  cleared  for  an  active 
prosecution  of  our  campaign  for  standards  and  every 
member  of  this  organization  must,  from  self-interest  if 
nothing  else,  support  your  officers  in  this  work. 

A  SALMON  TRADE  INSTITUTE 

SALMON  canners  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
agreed  upon  a  program  to  restore  prosperity  to  the 
fisheries  industry,  says  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligen, 
and  it  continued;  The  first  step  in  this  co-operative 
move  involving  the  welfare  of  companies  with  output 
paproximating  $50,000,000  a  year  is  the  formation  of 
the  Salmon  Institute.  This  is  modeled  on  the  sugar, 
iron  and  copper  institutes  that  have  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Incorpora¬ 
tion  papers  have  been  prepared  and  will  soon  be  filed 
for  the  Salmon  Institute,  a  nonprofit  organization. 
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Landreth’s  Certified  Tomato  Seeds 


We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  new  crop  of— 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED  grown  by  us  under  the  supervision,  and 
officially  inspected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are  priv¬ 
ileged  in  being  the  first  seed  growers  to  offer  seeds  of  Tomato,  each  package  of  which 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  respects  excellency  of  stock,  purity  of  type  and  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
supply  of  course  is  not  unlimited  but  we  can  offer  until  sold  certified  seed  of--- 

Marglobe 

undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  recent  introductions,  similar  to  the  Globe  but  larger; 
more  productive,  smooth  and  red.  The  perfect  tomato  for  canning. 

Bonny  Best 

Early,  smooth,  red  and  productive;  a  continuous  bearer  and  excellent  for  canning 

Greater  Baltimore 

A  heavy  fruit  bearing  variety;  earlier  uid  more  productive  than  the  Stone.  Fruits 
large,  solid,  round,  red  and  free  from  blemish.  An  ideal  canning  variety. 

We  are  also  the  introducers  of  Landreth’s  Red  Rock,  The  Bloomsdale,  The 
Delaware  Beauty  The  Landreth,  and  several  other  varieties.  These  varieties  are 
unsurpassed. 

hTy^rs^iTbusiness  D,  La.ndreth  Seed  Coinpd.ny  penIJ^lvania 


Users  of  Boxers  Buy  KYLERS 

Year  After  Year 


Packers  who  once  use  KYLER  BOX¬ 
ING  MACHINES  continue  to  pur¬ 
chase  “KYLERS”  year  after  year — 
because  of  the  exceptional  quality  of 
these  boxers.  There  is  no  question 
about  “KYLER”  performance.  They 
stand  up  under  all  conditions.  They 
represent  the  last  word  in  boxer  design 
and  construction.  Better  boxers  cannot 
be  made  at  any  price,  and  it  is  this  out¬ 
standing  factor  that  contributes  to  the 
fame  and  popularity  of  “KYLERS.” 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster 

Md. 
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Guy  P.  alferty  is  chairman  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  this  and  other  steps.  Halferty  and  his 
committee  represent  nearly  all  of  the  larger  c^nners. 
The  object  is,  he  said,  to  co-ordinate  production  and 
distribution,  disseminate  trade  information  on  mar¬ 
kets,  costs,  surplus,  and  to  carry  on  or  assist  trade  re¬ 
searches,  investigations  and  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  packing  and  marketing  of  canned  salmon. 

Plan  Code  of  Ethics — One  of  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken  by  Halferty’s  committee  will  be  the  drafting  of 
a  code  of  ethics  outlining  fair  practices  to  the  end  that 
unfair  trade  practices  may  be  abolished  in  order  that 
the  salmon  canning  industry  may  prosper.  Secret  re¬ 
bates,  free  warehousing,  special  consignments  and 
price  guaranties  have  been  demoralizing  influences  in 
the  trade.  It  is  the  intention  to  submit  any  code  that 
may  be  agreed  on  to  federal  authorities  for  approval 
and  to  keep  the  institute  within  the  privileges  granted 
by  law  to  similar  organizations,  Halferty  says. 

Associated  with  Halferty  in  the  preliminary  organi¬ 
zation  and  on  the  committee  with  him  are  H.  A.  Flea- 
ger,  I^awrence  Calvert,  A.  P.  Wolf  and  W.  L.  Brown. 

Besides  striving  for  standardization  and  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  output,  and  orderly  procedure  among  producers, 
the  Salmon  Institute  will  concern  itself  with  stimula¬ 
tion  of  consumption,  carrying  on  plans  already  formu¬ 
lated  for  this  objective  and  expanding  them. 

Methods  Criticized — Halferty  quoted  H.  W.  Phelps, 
president  of  the  American  Can  Company,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries’  conven¬ 
tion  at  Bellingham  last  October.  Phelps  told  the  can- 
ners  that  there  has  not  been  any  overproduction  of  can¬ 
ned  salmon,  but  underconsumption.  Salmon  has  not 
been  properly  marketed,  Phelps  asserted. 

With  25,000,000  American  families  eating  three 
meals  a  day,  a  far  greater  salmon  pack  could  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  more  profitably  if  the  trade  were  organized 
for  increase^  of  consumption  and  freed  of  the  internal 
disorders  tliat  heretofore  have  interfered,  it  is  said. 
Halferty  is  conldent  that  the  Salmon  Institute  is  to 
furnish  the  vehicle  the  fisheries  industry  needs  for 
fuller  co-operation.  , 

- ^ - 

ASSISTANT  TO  NEAL  SELLS 

HL.  BARTRAM  has  been  appointed  Ass’t.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  by  Sprague-Sells  Corpora- 
•  tion,  division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 
Bartram  has  spent  fifteen  months  training  in  advertis¬ 
ing  work  with  various  divisions  of  the  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  came  to  Chicago 
only  a  short  time  ago  to  take  up  his  duties  under 
Eastern  Sales  Manager,  Neal  S.  Sells. 

He  aims  to  see  “a  freshness  and  zest  in  Sprague-Sells 
advertisements  that  will  earn  their  being  read  with  as 
great  an  interest  as  the  editorial  contents  of  he  publi¬ 
cations  they  appear  in.”  Going  on  to  explain  his 
“platform”  he  points  out  that  canning  machinery  ad¬ 
vertisements  should  be  read  as  news,  because  in  them 
the  manufacturers  make  known  the  latest  and  best  in 
everything  used  in  the  industry.  “But,”  he  continues, 
“it  is  up  to  the  advertiser  to  make  his  advertisements 
appealing,  and  that  is  what  Sprague-Sells  will  attempt 
to  do.  Not  by  dry-as-dust  technical  descriptions,  nor 
by  screaming,  huckstering  methods,  but  by  dignified 
presentation  of  the  idea  that  our  machines  are  more 
than  bars  of  iron  and  sheets  of  metal — to  lift  the  cur¬ 
tain  on  the  romance  behind  them  and  to  shout  the 
importance  of  the  work  these  tools  of  progress  do.” 


Explaining  another  angle  of  his  work,  Bartram  men¬ 
tions  that  contact  with  other  divisions  of  the  Food 
Machinery  Corporation  has  made  him  realize,  he  says, 
“that  ours  is  a  great  company  with  a  great  story  to 
tell,”  that  being  how  the  corporation  is  giving  practical 
demonstration  of  the  ideals  of  service  that  inspire  it, 
and  how  its  physical  and  financial  resources  are  a  big 
factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  industry  to  the  pitch 
that  will  be  demanded  tomorrow. 

- - 

FOUNDER  OF  DOMINION  CANNERS,  Ltd.,  DEAD 

Says  “The  Green  Label,”  house  organ  of  Dominion 
Canners,  Ltd. : 

WE  deeply  regret  having  to  announce  the  passing 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Nairn,  one  of  the  founders  of  our 
present  organization  and  one  of  the  original 
pioneers  of  the  canning  industry  in  Canada. 

Outside  of  a  few  years  of  his  earlier  career,  which 
he  spent  in  banking  circles,  Mr.  Nairn  devoted  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  canning  business, 
and  his  death  is  felt  very  keenly  by  his  numerous 
friends. 

Born  in  Aylmer  in  1857,  Mr.  Naim  originally  started 
out  on  a  banking  career,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  late  Mr.  T.  M.  Naira,  he  was  called  home  and 
thereafter  carried  on  his  father’s  interest  in  the  can¬ 
ning  business  in  which  Mr.  David  Marshall  was  partner. 
Business  grew  so  rapidly  that  extension  after  exten¬ 
sion  was  made  to  the  old  plant  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
Aylmer,  until  it  was  found  necessary  to  construct  the 
present  factory,  with  its  latest  equipment,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town. 

On  the  formation  of  Canadian  Canners’  Consolidated 
Companies,  Limited,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  Mr. 
Naira  remained  in  charge  of  the  Aylmer  Plant,  where 
he  carried  on  for  several  years.  When  in  the  year  1910 
the  gowth  of  the  concern  necessitated  changing  the 
financial  structure,  and  a  new  company.  Dominion, 
Canners,  Limited,  was  formed,  Mr.  J.  J.  Naira  was 
appointed  General  Manager — a  position  which  his  long 
experience  in  the  canning  industry  enabled  him  to  fill 
very  successfully.  In  the  year  1917,  Mr.  J.  J.  Naira 
was  elected  President,  continuing  in  this  capacity  until 
his  retirement  in  1924. 

A  prominent  and  respected  citizen  of  the  Town  of 
Aylmer,  he  served  as  Alderman  for  some  years  and  as 
Deputy  Reeve  for  three  years,  until  he  was  elected 
Mayor  in  1901.  For  five  consecutive  years  he  was  a 
most  efficient  Chief  Magistrate,  and  some  two  years 
ago  he  was  again  persuaded  to  act  as  Councillor,  being 
elected  by  acclamation.  A  member  of  the  Aylmer  Board 
of  Trade,  his  ideas  and  suggestions  were  always  prac¬ 
tical  and  valued  by  his  fellow  members. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Nairn  was  greatly  interested  in  the  younger 
generation,  he  loved  children,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  no  Aylmer  boy  or  girl  ever  wanted  for  shoes 
or  clothing.  In  this  connection  we  quote  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  L.  E.  Kidder,  present  Manager  of  our  Plant 
at  Aylmer,  Ontario: — 

“During  the  short  time  the  writer  has  been  at 
Aylmer,  he  has  been  very  much  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  things  that  have  been  said  about  Mr.  Nairn, 
particularly  in  regard  to  his  interest  in  the  town,  and 
especially  the  poorer  classes,  being  always  ready  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  helping  hand.  We  believe  that  the  people  of 
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Realizing  that  the  success  of  a  business  depends 
not  only  upon  the  product  but  on  the  personal 
interest  and  helpful  service  that  can  be  ren> 
dered,  the  Heekin  Can  Company  is  ready  at 
all  times  to  give  that  last  minute  impetus  so 
necessary  in  the  delivery  of  tin  cans  to  a  can¬ 
nery.  The  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Alymer  feel  they  have  lost  one  of  their  most  outstand¬ 
ing  and  generous  citizens.” 

Mr.  Naim  was  Honorary  President  of  the  Canadian 
Canners’  Veteran  Club,  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  Club, 
the  Hamilton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Canadian 
Club.  He  was  also  associated  with  numerous  lodges. 

- f - 

CANNED  FOODS  PRICE  CHANGES  IN  1930 
By  Thomas  L.  North, 

Of  Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

E  are  pleased  to  present  again  our  annual  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  price  fluctuations  during  this 
year,  for  the  items  we  quoted  each  week,  deliv¬ 
ered  f .  o.  b.  Tri-States  factories  and  f .  o.  b.  Baltimore : 


Tomatoes,  Standard  Quality,  F.  O.  B.  Baltimore. 


Open 

High 

Low  Close 

Is  . 

.65 

.70 

.421/2 

.46 

2s  . . 

.92 

1.05 

.65 

.67148 

3s  . 

1.45 

1.65 

I.O7I2 

1.07  Vj 

10s  . 

4.75 

4.75 

3.26 

3.30 

Tomatoes,  Standard  Quality,  F.  0. 

B.  Factory. 

Is  . 

.62 

.40 

.421/2 

2s  . 

.90 

1.00 

.65 

.671/2 

3s  . 

1.40 

l.-BO 

1.05 

1.08 

10s  . 

4.40 

4.50 

3.00 

3.20 

Peas,  Standard  Quality  Alaskas,  F.  0.  B.  Factory, 

Is,  No.  1  Sieve . 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

Is,  No.  2  Sieve . 

.85 

.85 

.821/2 

.85 

1^  No.  3  Sieve . 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.80 

Is,  No.  4  Sieve . 

.70 

.80 

.65 

.65 

2s,  No.  1  Sieve . 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

2s,  No.  2  Sieve . 

1.15 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

2s,  No.  3  Sieve . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

2s,  Na  4  Sieve . 

.95 

1.05 

.95 

.95 

10s,  No.  2  Sieve . 

6.25 

6.75 

6.25 

6.25 

10s,  No.  3  Sieve . 

5.75 

6.00 

5.75 

5.75 

10s,  No.  4  Sieve . 

5.50 

5.75 

5.50 

5.50 

Corn, 

F.  0  B.  Factory. 

2s,  Standard  Shoepeg . 

1.35 

1.40 

1.05 

1.10 

2s,  Ex,  Standard  Shoepeg  1.40 

1.45 

1.10 

1.15 

2s,  Fancy  Shoepeg . 

1.50 

1.60 

1.15 

1.35 

2s,  Standard  Crushed . 

.95 

1.20 

.871/2 

.90 

2s,  Ex.  Standard  Crushed 

1.05 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

2s,  Std.  Whole  Grain .  Not  enough  packed  to  quote 


10s,  Std.  Whole  Grain . 

satisfactorily. 

10s,  Standard  Crushed .  5.50 

6.25 

5.25 

6.25 

10s,  Ex.  Standard  Crushed  6.50 

6.75 

5.50 

6.75 

10s,  Fancy  Shoepeg .  8.00 

8.50 

7.50 

7.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  F. 

0.  B.  Factory. 

2s  . 

. 85 

1.25 

.85 

.90 

2%s  . 

.  1.05 

1.70 

1.05 

1.10 

3s  . 

.  1.15 

1.75 

1.10 

1.10 

10s  . 

.  3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

4.00 

Pearl  Hominy,  F.  0.  B.  Baltimore. 

2s  . 

. 80 

.85 

.75 

.80 

2%s  . 

. 95 

.95 

.90 

.95 

3s  . 

.  1.15 

1.15 

1.00 

1.15 

10s  . 

.  3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

Okra  and  Tomatoes,  F. 

0.  B.  Baltimore. 

2s  . 

.  1.30 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

10s  . 

.  6.50 

6.50 

6.00 

6.50 

Mixed  Vegetables,  F. 

0.  B.  Baltimore. 

2s  Standard  . 90 

.95 

.85 

.90 

10s,  Standard  .  4.50 

4.75 

4.50 

4.50 

2s,  Extra 

Standard .  1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

10s,  Extra 

Standard .  5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Spinach,  F.  O.  B.  Baltimore. 

2s  . 

. 95 

1.05 

.85 

.95 

2%s  . 

.  1.30 

1.35 

1.15 

1.35 

3s  . 

.  1.40 

1.50 

I.2IV2 

1.50 

10s  . 

.  4.00 

4.50 

3.35 

4.50 

Sauerkraut,  F.  0.  B.  Baltimore, 

2%s  . 

.  1.20 

1.20 

.90 

.90 

3s  . . 

.  1.35 

1.35 

.95 

.95 

10s  . 

.  4.10 

4.10 

3.00 

3.00 

Green  Stringless  Beans,  F.  0.  B.  Factory. 

2s,  Cut  ... 

Open 

Hip-h 

Low 

Close 

. 95 

1.00 

.80 

.80 

10s,  Cut  .. 

5.50 

3.75 

4.50 

2s,  Whole 

.  1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.20 

10s,  Whole  .  .  5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

White  Wax  Beans,  F.  O.  B.  Baltimore. 


2s,  Cut  . 

.  1.10 

1.25 

.85 

1.00 

10s,  Cut . 

.  5.50 

6.50 

4.75 

5.00 

Fancy  Rattail  Stringless  Beans,  Baltimore. 

2s  . 

.  1.75 

2.00 

1.50 

1.75 

Lima  Beans.  F. 

0.  B.  Factory. 

2s,  Tiny  Green .  2.16 

2.15 

2.05 

2.05 

10s,  Tiny  Green . 11,90 

11.25 

11.00 

11.00 

2s,  Medium  Green .  1.70 

180 

1.50 

1.65 

lOs,  Medium  Green . 10.00 

9.00 

8.75 

8.75 

2s,  Fresh  White .  1,20 

1.15 

1.05 

1.05 

lOs  Fresh 

White .  7.00 

6.50 

6.00 

6.00 

2s,  Mixed  Grn.  White .  1.35 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

10s,  Mixed  Grn.  White .  8.00 

7.50 

7.25 

7.25 

Beets,  F.  0.  B.  Baltimore. 

2s,  Cut . 

.  1.15 

1.15 

.85 

.85 

3s,  Cut . 

.  1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

10s,  Cut  .. 

.  5.00 

5.50 

3.50 

3.60 

3s,  Whole 

.  1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1.25 

10s,  Whole 

.  4.75 

5.25 

4.00 

4.00 

Carrots,  F.  0. 

B.  Baltimore. 

2s,  Sliced 

.  1.00 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

10s,  Sliced 

.  4.50 

4.50 

3.60 

3.60 

2s,  Diced  .. 

. 95 

.95 

.75 

.75 

10s,  Diced 

.  4.50 

4.50 

3.60 

3.50 

Red  Kidney  Beans,  : 

F.  0.  B.  Baltimore. 

Is  . 

. 70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

2s  . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

.95 

.95 

lOs  . 

.  4.75 

5.00 

4.75 

5.00 

Com  and  Tomatoes, 

F.  0.  B.  Baltimore. 

2s  . 

.  1.30 

1.35 

1.25 

1,25 

Pears,  Extra  Quality  in  Syrup,  Baltimore. 

2s  . 

.  1.15 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

214s  . 

.  1.65 

1.55 

1.55 

1.60 

10s  . 

.  5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

Apples,  F,  0.  B.  Factory, 

10s  Standard  .  3.25 

3.50 

3.25 

3.25 

10s,  Fancy  Sliced .  4.60 

3.90 

3.90 

4.50 

Cherries,  White  Wax 

in  Syrup,  Baltimore. 

2s  . 

.  2.10 

2.50 

2.00 

2.50 

Blackberries,  F. 

0.  B.  Baltimore. 

2s,  in  Syrup  .  1.65 

1.65 

1.50 

1.60 

10s,  in  Water .  5.00 

7.75 

7.25 

7.25 

Oysters,  F.  0.  B.  Baltimore. 

4  oz . 

.  1.20 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

5  oz . 

.  1.35 

1.35 

1.20 

1.20 

8  oz . 

.  2.40 

2.40 

2.20 

2.20 

10  oz . 

.  2.70 

2.70 

2.40 

2.40 

Herring  Roe,  F.  0.  B.  Factory. 

10  oz . 

.  1.10 

.90 

.90 

.90 

17  oz . 

.  2.25 

2.25 

1.25 

1.25 

19  oz . 

.  2.10 

2.00 

1.45 

1.45 

Pumpkin,  F. 

0.  B.  Factory 

3s  . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

.85 

.80 

10s  . 

.  3.00 

3.15 

2.60 

2.60 

- - 

ON  THIS  BUSINESS  SITUATION 
“Intestinal  Stamina”  Needed,  Says  G.  P.  Halfert.  &  Co. 

E  have  read  reams  of  productions — pro^ostica- 
tions — forecasts,  or  what  have  you,  until  we  can 
recite  them  from  memory.  So  have  you. 

We  know  all  about  “we  have  passed  the  turning 
point” — “the  bottom  has  been  reached” — “good  times 
are  just  around  the  comer,”  etc.  Mebbe  so. 

But  for  our  part,  after  a  few  whiffs  of  1931  air  to 
clear  our  heads  of  the  anasthesia  produced  by  over¬ 
doses  of  optimistic  platitudes,  maxims,  aphorisms  and 
such,  written  by  sundry  highly  paid  and  undoubtedly 
brainier  gentlemen  than  yours  truly,  we  have  reached 
the  profound  and  unquestionably  amazing  conclusion 
that  honest-to-goodness  hard  work,  coupled  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of, —  er —  intestinal  stamina,  will  put  some 
new  snap  into  the  situation. 

What  we  mean  to  get  over  is,  that  “business  being 
just  around  the  comer,”  we  don’t  mean  to  sit  and  wait 
for  it  with  a  platitude  in  one  hand  and  a  maxim  in  the 
other,  but  intend  to  go  right  around  the  comer  after  it, 
even  if  we  have  to  get  out  the  old  rubber-barreled  gun 
calculated  to  shoot  around  aforesaid  comers. 
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Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  Job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


HUSKER 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Scott 


Quality  Has  No  Substitute*^ 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM  A.  SCOTT 
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We  know  little  about  analysis,  either  psycho  or  the 
high-brow  business  kind,  but  we  do  know  something 
about  hard  work  and  close  application  to  business — and 
we  think  the  time  has  come  to  substitute  application 
for  aphorism,  and  work  for  wishes.  1931  has  only  365 
days,  and  by  the  time  you  read  this  pei-Jiaps  ten  cf  them 
will  be  already  gone  for  good,  or  bad — as  you  will. 

Now,  if  we  both  think  alike,  let’s  get  going  and  show 
old  1931  bugaboo  that  we  are  running  “business”  in¬ 
stead  of  “business”  running  us. 

This  is  our  first  and  perhaps  (to  your  relief)  our  last 
outburst  on  the  business  situation.  So,  having  delivered 
ourselves  of  this  new,  brilliant,  and  we  assure  you,  en¬ 
tirely  original  idea,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
our  first  Salmon  Bulletin  of  1931,  following  tomorrow. 

It  will  tell  you  some  interesting  things  and  contains 
money-making  ideas. 

- ^ - 

RING  OUT  THE  OLD,  RING  IN  THE  NEW! 

Says  Wm.  Silver,  of  Wm.  Silver  &  Co. 

Most  of  us  are  glad  that  the  curtain  has  been 
rung  down  on  1930 — a  span  that  has  been 
filled  with  many  disappointments  and  plans 
demoralized. 

As  we  ring  in  the  new  scene,  may  we  put  off  the 
sombre  cloak  of  fear  and  uncertainty  and  take  for  the 
new  act  those  brighter  colors  found  in  Faith  and  Hope. 
Let  us  throw  aside  this  complex  of  mistrust  of  our¬ 
selves  and  our  judgment.  Let  us  have  faith  in  our¬ 
selves,  our  powers  and  the  accumulated  knowledge 
that  our  States  and  (k)untry  have  not  entirely  gone 
to  pieces,  that  while  the  Country  may  be  shaken,  yet 
underneath  are  foundations  which  are  basicly  sound. 
They  are  undergoing  changes,  but  the  process  will  pro¬ 
duce  ever  a  firmer  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

Let  Hope  stimulate  us  to  carry  on — not  in  a  mis¬ 
guided  sense,*but  with  confidence  that  this  great  food 
industry  of  ours  is  one  in  which  all  of  us  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part — individually  and  collectively.  Food  must 
forever  be  furnished  that  we  all  may  live,  and  by  a 
more  complete  and  united  effort,  the  common  weal  of 
all  may  profit. 

We,  therefore,  wish  you  a  truly  Happy  and  Success¬ 
ful  Year  during  this  new  era  coming  in  1931. 

OWENS-ILLINOIS  TAKES  ATLANTIC  BOTTLE  CO. 

The  plant  and  machinery  at  Brackenride,  Pa.,  of 
the  Atlantic  Bottle  Company,  including  inventory 
and  suppies,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  according  to  a 
statement  just  made  public. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Atlantic  properties  by  Owens- 
Illinois  is  the  result  of  negotiations  which  have  been 
under  way  for  some  time  past. 

The  Atlantic  Bottle  Company,  exclusive  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  milk  bottles,  is  one  of  the  oldest  companies  in  the 
glass  bottle  industry.  Although  never  classed  as  one  of 
the  big  producers,  their  product  has  been  well  esteb- 
lished  with  their  distribution  and  sales  effort  limited 
largely  to  the  Atantic  Coast  states. 

In  acquiring  the  Atlantic  plant,  Owens-Illinois  ob¬ 
tains  well  established  and  centrally  located  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  milk 
and  dairy  product  marketers  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
New  Engand  states.’ 


IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND 
TOMATO  PASTE 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  into  the  United  States 
during  November,  and  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1930,  compared  with  imports  for  the  same 
periods  of  1929.  The  tables  have  been  compiled  in  the 
Foodstuffs  Division  from  figures  released  by  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce: 
Canned  Tomatoes 

November,  1929  November,  1930 


Pounds  Dollars  '  Pounds  Dollars 

Italy  . 30,163,762  1,365,789  9,586,675  376,767 

Others  .  13,203 _ 794 _ 232 _ 36 

Total . 30,176;965  1,366,583  9,586,907  376,803 

First  11  Mos.  1929  First  11  Mos.  1930 

Pounds  Dollars  Pounds  Dollars 

Italy  . 150,560,796  7,755,571  50,798,468  2,313,989 

Others  .  12,183,677 _ 685,653  1,179,932 _ 56,584 


Total . 162,744,473  8,441,224  51,978,400  2,370,573 


Tomato  Paste 

November,  1929  November,  1930 

Pounds  Dollars  Pounds  Dollars 

Italy  .  2,894,081  284,043  1,233,962  76,383 

Others  . .  1,520 _ 76 . . . . 

Total .  2,895,601  264,119  1,233,962  76,382 

First  11  Mos.  1929  First  11  Mos.  1930 

Pounds  Dollars  Pounds  Dollars 

Italy  . 11,834,225  1,402,764  11,583,149  1,014,541 

Others  .  9,087 _ 994 _ 16,854 _ 1,131 

Total . 11,843,312  1,403,758  11,600,003  1,015,672 


- - ^ - 

SHIPMENTS  OF  CANNED  GRAPEFRUIT  FROM 
FLORIDA  PORTS 

SHIPMENTS  of  canned  grapefruit  from  Florida 
were  were  as  follows  for  the  period  October  20  to 
December  27,  1930: 

From  Jacksonville  to  United  Kingdom,  12,691  cases. 

From  Jacksonville  to  Netherlands,  25  cases. 

From  Jacksonville  to  Sweden,  20  cases. 

From  Tampa  to  United  Kingdom,  12,910  cases. 

From  Tampa  to  Canada,  3,989  cases. 

Seson’s  exports  to  December  20  of  canned  grapefruit 
juice  to  London  amounted  to  150  cases  and  to  Canada 
1,692  cases. 

The  above  figures  were  secured  from  Florida  custom¬ 
houses  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  (Commerce 
in  Washington  by  its  Jacksonville  office. 

- 4 - 

SEARLE  AND  BROOKS  FORM  SEPARATE 
COMPANIES 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  7th,  1931. 
Important  Announcement! 

This  is  to  announce  the  friendly  dissolution  of  the 
partnership  conducted  by  P.  F.  Searle  and  E.  W. 
Brooks,  under  the  name  of  Searle-Brooks  Brokerae 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Both  Mr.  Searle  and  Mr. 
Brooks  will  continue  to  operate  their  own  separate 
brokerage  organizations.  M.  Searle  will  remain  in 
the  present  quarters  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Building,  Illinois  and  Washinton  streets,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  his  organization  will  be  known  as  Searle 
Brokerage  Company.  New  telephone  numbers  will  be 
Lincoln  5273-LIncold  6732.  Mr.  Brooks  has  located  at 
619  Illinois  Building,  and  his  organization  will  be 
known  as  E.  W.  Brooks  &  Co.  New  telephone  number 
will  be  Lincoln  7770.  Naturally,  both  Mr.  Searle  and 
Mr.  Brooks  solicit  the  continuance  of  your  favors. 
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At  The 

Chicago  Convention 

we  shall  show  something  new  in  the 
Bean  Cutter  Line. 

An  automatic  feeding  Cutter  into  which  the 
beans  can  be  dropped  and  the  machine  auto¬ 
matically  straightens  them  out  and  feeds 
them  thru  to  the  knives. 

We  want  you  to  know  this  machine.  Ask 
about  its  capacity.  Beats  any  other  machine 
known  in  that  respect. 

By  the  way,  our  coat  rack  is  at  your  service. 
Use  it.  No  obligation. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25,  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Mortal  Double  Husker  with  its 
celebrated  ear  placing  and  gauging  device.  The  most  positive 
ear  placer  and  gauging  device  in  use.  It  places  the  ears  at  the 
proper  place  and  does  not  clog  up  or  waste  corn. 

Mechanically,  the  vital  part  of  every  husking  machine  is 
its  husking  rolls.  Our  latest  model  husker  is  equipped  with 
all  steel  husking  rolls  which  are  the  strongest,  most  durable 
and  most  dependable  rolls  in  use.  The  husking  rolls  on  our 
latest  model  husker  are  made  much  longer  than  other  husking 
rolls,  therefore,  they  have  greater  husking  capacity. 

It  will  Pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  catalogue  -  B  -  giving  full 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  prices 
and  list  of  users  before  you  order  any  other  husker. 


Mannfactnrers 
Corn  Hnskln;  Machines 
Com  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  Grain  Cora  Cntters 
labeling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


BBOWXr  BOOOS  FOtriTOBT  B 
MACHIMB  CO.,  Btd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1930 

A  Statement  by  William  L.  Cooper,  Director  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 

During  the  dosing  months  of  1929  our  epport 
and  import  trade  entered  upon  a  decline  which 
continued  throughout  1930,  with  the  result  that, 
after  seven  successive  years  of  growth,  our  foreign 
trade  figures  fell  back  approximately  to  the  1922  levels. 
This  reversal  w’as  due  partly  to  declines  in  the  actual 
volume  of  trade  and  partly  to  world-wide  price  reces¬ 
sions,  which  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  large 
areas  to  the  lowest  levels  in  years.  Overproduction  in 
a  number  of  raw  materials  and  food  supplies,  induced 
in  part  by  temporarily  successful  price  manipulation 
and  in  part  by  constantly  increasing  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction,  had  operated  during  recent  years  to  pile  up 
huge  surpluses  which,  it  became  inevitable,  would  even¬ 
tually  break  through  the  existing  price  structure.  The 
sudden  drop  in  purchasing  power  was  passed  on,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  from  one  market  to  another,  with 
the  result  that  international  exchange  took  place  on 
lower  levels  everywhere. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  predict  how  long  our  foreign 
trade  will  continue  at  a  reduced  volume.  There  are 
signs  evident  which  show  that  we  are  again  moving 
ahead  to  a  point  where  supply  and  demand  will  be 
properly  balanced,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  long  a  period  of  time 
the  process  of  adjustment  will  require.  But  with  the 
constructive  forces  at  work,  which  are  stimulated  by 
the  universal  desire  for  higher  standards  of  living  as 
well  as  for  general  economic  advancement,  it  is  inevit¬ 
able  that  our  foreign  trade  must  sooner  or  later  attain 
levels  higher  than  those  of  the  past. 

On  the  basis  of  figures  available  to  date,  the  year’s 
export  trade  amounts  to  about  $3,850,000,000.  This 
represents  a  decline  of  about  25  per  cent  in  value  and 
approximately  20  per  cent  in  quantity  as  compared 
with  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year,  when  our  ex¬ 
ports  attained  record  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  im¬ 
ports  of  approximately  $3,000,000,000,  while  showing 
a  decline  of  30  per  cent  in  value,  fell  only  about  15  per 
cent.  Thus,  while  imports  have  declined  in  value  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  exports,  the  marked  drop  in  the 
unit  price  of  a  largge  bulk  of  our  imports  has  kept  the 
actual  volume  on  a  relatively  high  level.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  percentage  export  decl-ne  applies  to  a 
larger  total  than  the  relative  drop  in  imports,  the  “fa¬ 
vorable”  commodity  balance  of  trade  is  narrowed  to 
approximately  $800,000,000,  or  an  amount  about  5  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  net 
imports  of  gold  are  in  excess  of  $200,000,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  net  infiux  of  $173,000,000  which  featured 
our  foreign  trade  in  1929. 

If  compared  with  our  exports  during  1928,  the  avail¬ 
able  figures  for  the  past  year  show  somewhat  less  of  a 
decline  than  if  compared  with  the  record  year  of  1929, 
\vhile  imports  also  show  a  drop  of  approximately  5  per 
cent  less  than  if  they  are  compared  with  those  of  1929. 
In  comparison  with  the  average  exports  for  1926-29, 
the  decline  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  20  per  cent.  If 
adjustments  are  made  for  price  changes,  the  actual 
volume  of  our  exports  last  year  ranges  from  15  to  20 
per  cent  below  that  of  1928,  and  falls  slightly  below 
that  of  1926.  After  three  years  of  relative  stability, 
the  unit  price  of  our  exports,  assured  by  nine  months’ 


trade,  fell  in  1930  about  7  per  cent  below  that  of  1929, 
and  about  13  per  cent  below  that  of  1926. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  markets  re- 
a  particular  part  of  the  year,  as  was  the  case  in  our 
rising  exports  of  1929.  There  was,  however,  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  monthly  decrease  from  the  figure  of  the 
corresponding  month  of  1929  to  become  greater  as  the 
year  proceeded.  The  United  States  was  not  the  only 
country  which  experienced  a  recession  of  foreign  trade. 
In  practically  all  leading  commercial  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Canada  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  decline  in  exports  continued  at  a  steady  pace 
throughout  the  year. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  markets  re 
sponsible,  to  varying  degrees,  for  our  export  declines 
bears  a  close  relation  to  the  world’s  map,  on  which  are 
indicated  the  principal  areas  producing  those  commod¬ 
ities  in  which  overproduction  was  most  marked.  The 
products  which  stand  out  are  chiefiy  coffee,  sugar,  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  wool,  copper,  oil,  rubber,  tin;  silk  and 
silver.  The  form  which  this  map  assumed  was  also  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  stringency  of  credit  conditions  during 
1929,  and  the  continuance  during  the  past  year  of  an 
unfavorable  market  for  long-term  capital  tissues.  It 
is  in  the  gradual  adjustment  of  production  to  consump¬ 
tion  in  some  of  the  surplus  commodities  and  in  world¬ 
wide  reductions  in  interest  rates  that  we  can  find  hope 
that  the  unfavorable  infiuences  which  underlie  inter¬ 
national  trade  will  soon  be  terminated. 

The  year’s  decline  in  exports  to  Europe  is,  on  the 
basis  of  ten  months’  figures,  approximately  20  per  cent, 
or  5  per  cent  less  than  the  drop  of  total  exports.  For 
areas  outside  Europe  the  decline  is  close  to  30  per  cent. 
Inasmuch  as  our  markets  are  directly  affected  by  sud¬ 
den  price  changes  in  the  products  of  important  con¬ 
suming  countries  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  severe 
declines  in  the  buying  power  of  our  markets  in  South 
America,  Asia  and  Oceania  should  influence  our  export 
trade  with  those  areas  to  a  relatively  high  degree.  Our 
sales  to  South  American  countries,  on  the  basis  of  avail¬ 
able  figures  to  date,  show  a  decline  since  last  year  of 
38  per  cent.  Exports  to  Asia  and  Africa  fell  off  28  per 
cent,  while  sales  to  Oceania  dropped  by  40  per  cent. 

Further  analysis  of  the  changes  in  our  export  trade 
during  1930  shows  wide  variations  in  the  degree  of  de¬ 
cline  on  the  part  of  individual  commodities.  While 
there  were  no  significant  changes  in  the  percentage  of 
total  exports  represented  by  each  of  the  important  eco¬ 
nomic  classes,  it  happened,  however,  that  the  declines 
in  individual  groups  were  strongly  influenced  by  a 
small  number  of  export  commodities.  The  decline  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  in  the  major  list  of 
our  ekports  which  consists  of  unmanufactured  cotton, 
machinery,  petroleum  products,  automotive  products, 
wheat  and  flour,  chemicals,  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
fruits  and  nuts,  photographic  supplies  and  rubber 
goods,  was  approximately  23  per  cent.  If  automobiles 
and  accessories  are  excluded  from  this  list  the  decline 
is  less  than  17  per  cent.  The  total  drop  in  automotive 
exports,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sold  in  non-Euro¬ 
pean  markets,  amounted  to  approximately  50  per  cent. 
Compared  with  sales  during  1928,  machinery  exports 
rose  10  per  cent,  exports  of  radio  apparatus  rose  85 
per  cent,  while  sales  of  electric  refrigerators  nearly 
doubled,  and  also  exceeded  the  actual  total  for  1929. 

A  comparison  of  ten-month  export  figures  shows 
that  the  sale  of  finished  manufactures,  though  declin¬ 
ing  nearly  25  per  cent  fom  last  year’s  figures,  fell  only 
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STILL  THE 
BEST  BUY 

IN 

HUSKERS 


Peerless  Belt-driven  Super  Husker 

. . .  the  1931  PEERLESS  Super  Husker 


SUPER  HUSKING 
means 

Better  Husking 
Cheaper  Husking 
Quicker  Husking 


Peerless  Motor-driven  Super  Husker 
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Always  the  Super  Husker  has  been  the  speediest,  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  husking  machine  built.  But  now  there’s 
even  more  value  in  a  Super. 

The  1931  Super  Husker  husks  queer-shaped  and  small  ears 
better  than  ever.  New  style  ruffle  springs  above  the  feed 
table  treat  them  all  alike  because  each  prong  adjusts  itself 
instantly  and  individually  to  any  ear  condition.  Whether 
com  tapers  sharply — is  almost  cylindrical — or  runs  to  tiny 
ears  or  giants,  it’s  all  the  same  to  the  Super  Husker.  Every 
ear  is  ruffled  and  butted  just  as  it  should  be,  and  tumbles 
from  the  husking  rolls  with  kernels  as  unblemished  as  a  string 
of  fine  pearls. 

Cleaning  is  easy  on  the  1931  Super  Husker,  too.  A  new  type 
of  end  plate  lets  down  for  handy  cleaning  at  the  discharge 
end  of  the  feed  table.  A  little  thing,  but  one  of  those  extra 
refinements  which  shows  the  care  and  thought  that  have  been 
built  into  the  Super  Husker. 


And  of  course,  you  know  about  the 
Super  Butting  Device,  with  those  in¬ 
telligent  self-adjusting  gauges  that 
feel  for  the  ears  and  guide  them  to 
the  exact  spot  for  perfect  butting? 
And  the  almost-human  Geneva  gear, 
with  its  stop-husk-go  motion  that 
controls  each  ear  and  holds  it  in  con¬ 
tact  with  each  pair  of  self-freeing, 
non-bruising  husking  rolls? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  features 
that  make  the  Super  Husker  the  best 
buy  in  buskers  by  far.  No  other 
husker  can  compare  in  capacity, 
either.  Two  tons  or  more  per  hour 
every  hour,  day  after  day,  cheerfully 


and  smoothly  for  as  long  as  de¬ 
manded.  Perfect  husking — no  clog¬ 
ging  —  no  stalling  —  unexcelled  but¬ 
ting.  The  Super  is  substantial,  strong 
and  sturdy;  simple  to  install;  simple 
to  run;  and  takes  up  less  floor  space 
than  single  buskers  of  less  than  half 
the  capacity. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  have  a  husk¬ 
ing  installation  this  year  that  will  run 
throughout  the  season  without  clogs 
or  grief,  one  that  will  be  a  real  pace¬ 
setter  for  the  rest  of  your  line. 

Let  us  submit  a  proposal.  Write 
today. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
308  W>  Washingfon  SU  Chicago,  Illinois 
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10  per  cent,  if  compared  with  the  average  exports  of 
1926-29.  Sales  of  crude  foodstugs,  compared  with  those 
of  last  year,  showed  the  greatest  decline  of  all  groups 
at  35  per  cent.  The  exports  of  crude  materials,  manu¬ 
factured  foodstuffs  and  semi-manufactures  fell  by  ap¬ 
proximately  25  per  cent,  or  to  the  same  degree  as  total 
exports. 

Our  imports  for  1930,  on  the  basis  of  available  fig¬ 
ures,  if  compared  with  the  average  for  the  years  1926- 
29,  show  a  decline  of  slightly  less  than  30  per  cent,  al¬ 
though  on  a  1928  base  alone  the  drop  is  only  about  25 
per  cent.  Compared  with  the  1929  figures  our  pur¬ 
chases  from  Oceania  during  the  first  ten  months  of 
1930,  43  per  cent,  while  imports  from  North  American 
countries  were  the  only  ones  to  fall  less  than  30  per 
cent.  The  more  marked  declines  in  imports  from 
Asia,  Oceania,  Africa  and  South  America  were  due  in 
large  part  of  the  severe  price  drops  in  the  class  of  com¬ 
modities  originating  in  these  continents.  As  has  been 
noted,  the  quantity  decline  of  the  year’s  total  imports 
from  all  countries  was  only  15  per  cent. 

Imports  of  manufactured  foodstuffs  in  1930,  on  the 
basis  of  ten-month  comparisons,  fell  below  1929  pur¬ 
chases  by  33  per  cent.  Crude  material  imports  drop¬ 
ped  34  per  cent,  and  imports  of  crude  foodstugs,  semi¬ 
manufactured  products  and  finished  manufactures  fell, 
respectively,  21,  30  and  2’  per  cent.  The  quantity 
declines  of  these  groups  are,  of  course,  considerably 


less  than  those  of  value,  and  in  the  case  of  coffee  the 
volume  actually  exceeded  imports  of  1929. 

Inasmuch  as  our  analysis  of  the  year’s  foreign  trade 
is  based  largely  on  statistics  covering  only  ten  months 
the  final  figures  for  1930  may  be  slightly  different  from 
those  presented  in  this  survey.  It  is  clear  however, 
that  certain  definite  tendencies  have  characterized  in¬ 
ternational  trade  during  the  past  year.  Export  de¬ 
clines  were  most  severe  in  countries  dependent  upon 
sales  of  crude  materials  or  foodstuffs.  For  example, 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  exports  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  dropped  36  per  cent  as  compared  with  1929. 
Australia  suffered  a  similar  decline  of  31  per  cent  for 
the  first  eight  months,  and  Japan’s  exports  dropped  26 
per  cent  during  ten  months.  In  the  leading  industrial 
countries  of  Europe  export  declines  during  ten  months 
ranged  from  approximately  10  per  cent  in  Germany  to 
20  per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  loss  of  important  markets  to  many  of  the  world’s 
leading  industries,  with  resultant  depression  and  un¬ 
employment,  as  well  as  the  shortage  of  long-term 
funds,  which  was  reflected  in  the  almost  total  cessation 
of  our  capital  exports  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  acentuated  the  decline  of  buying  power  in  Euro¬ 
pean  markets.  As  usual,  however,  our  exports  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  North  America,  Oceania  and  Africa  exceeded  our 
imports  from  those  continents,  while  the  balance  of 
trade  was  against  this  country  in  the  commerce  with 
South  America  and  Asia,  in  the  latter  to  a  considerable 
degree. 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  doings  of  canners  and  others  in  all  sections  of  the  country  — 

A  family  chat  of  every  day  happenings. 


Fruit  Products  Displayed  —  Newly-developed  fruit 
products,  with  special  reference  to  those  preserved  by 
the  freezing  process,  were  displayed  at  the  Fruit  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley,  January  9,  with  a  conference  on  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  freezing  in  connection  with  the  exhibit. 
Canned  baked  pears,  crushed  peaches,  crushed  apricots 
and  peach  juice  were  shown.  Frank  Swett,  head  of 
the  California  Pear  Growers  Association,  presided  as 
chairman  at  the  conference,  and  among  those  on  the 
program  were  W.  V.  Cruess,  of  the  University,  and  Mr. 
Maccabee,  of  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company. 


Indiana  Canners  Address  San  Francisco  Club — Wm. 
P.  Hapgood,  well  known  canner  of  Indiana,  and  brother 
of  Norman  Hapgood,  was  a  recent  \nsitor  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  addressed  the  Commonwealth  Club*  describ¬ 
ing  in  detail  the  working  of  the  plan  employed  in  his 
canning  plant,  whereby  workers  have  a  voice  in  its 
management. 


Southern  California  Canners  Elect  Officers — The  an¬ 
nual  election  of  officers  of  the  Southern  California 
Canners  Association,  held  in  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  in  December,  resulted  in 
the  following  choice:  President,  C.  J.  Walden,  Royal 
Packing  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  first  vice-president,  S.  R. 
Homstein  Coast  Fishing  Co.,  Wilmington;  second 


vice-president,  A.  W.  Beach,  McKeon  Canning  Co., 
Burbank.  The  board  of  directors  consists  of  these  offi¬ 
cers  and  A.  C.  Francis,  Cutler-Lobingier  Packing  Co., 
Ontario;  R.  E.  Page,  Passadena-Sunset  Canning  Co., 
Pomona;  D.  H.  Gates,  Banning  Canning  Co.,  Banning, 
and  J.  V.  E.  Titus,  Albers  Packing  Co.,  Riverside. 
Charles  A.  Winkler  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 


Brokers  Incorporate — The  Lillienthal-Williams  Co., 
Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Fancisco,  Cal.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  carry  on  a  foc^  products 
brokerage  business.  The  incorporators  are;  Charles 
F.  Williams,  J.  C.  Altman  and  P.  N.  Lilienthal. 


Elected  Treasurer — J.  W.  Mailliard,  Jr.,  of  Mailliard 
&  Schmiedell,  San  Francisco  brokers,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Industrial  Association  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


Isleton  Cannery  Bums — ^The  Isleton  Cannery,  at 
Isleton,  Cal.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  January  1,  with  a 
loss  estimated  at  $175,000.  More  than  25,000  cases 
of  asparagus  and  tomatoes  were  destroy^  by  the 
blaze,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 


Seeks  for  Western  Freight — C.  H.  Tregenza,  vice- 
president  oLthe  Seaboard-Great  Lakes  Corporation, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  was  a  visitor  at  San 
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Francisco  late  in  the  year.  While  here  he  conferred 
with  shippers  of  California  foods,  to  the  end  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  canned  foods  transportation  business 
from  the  West  Coast. 


Paul  Aubineau,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  with  Reid, 
Murdoch  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  Barron-Gray  Packing 
Co.,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  packers  of  fruits  and  artichokes, 
as  sales  manager. 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Moore,  of  Gridley,  Cal.,  wife  of  LeRoy 
Moore,  field  manager  for  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
passed  away  at  a  hospital  at  Oroville  late  in  December, 
two  weeks  following  the  birth  and  death  of  a  son. 

- ^ - 

8  STATIONS  ADD  “READ-THE-LABEL”  TALKS 

EGINNING  Thursday,  January  8,  W.  W.  Vincent, 
chief  of  the  western  district.  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  will  broadcast  his  weekly 
“read-the-label”  talks  through  10  stations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  in  six  Western  States, 
according  to  Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  the  Radio  Serv¬ 
ice,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Only 
two  stations  have  been  carrying  Mr.  Vincents  talks. 

The  new  list  includes:  KTAR,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  KFSD, 
San  Diego ;  KFI,  Los  Angeles ;  KPO,  San  Francisco,  and 
KGO,  Oakland,  Calif.;  KGW,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  KOMO, 
Seattle,  and  KHQ,  Spokane,  Wash.;  KSL,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah ;  and  KOA,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  talks  will  be  broadcast  each  Thursday  at  9.45 
A.  M.,  Pacific  time. 

Commenting  upon  the  administration’s  series  of 
“read-the-label”  talks  in  a  letter  to  Phillips  Carlin  of 


the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  on  December  5, 
Mr.  Salisbury  said: 

“The  series  is  a  sustained  attempt  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  interpret  for  consumers  the  food  and  drug  stan¬ 
dards  designed  to  conserve  heath  and  to  protect  from 
fraud  the  consumers  of  foods  and  drugs.  These  stan¬ 
dards  have  been  developed  during  more  than  20  years 
of  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  Now  the 
administration  is  interpreting  them,  by  radio,  in  terms 
that  consumers  may  read  and  understand  as  a  guide 
to  their  purchasing.” 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


MacLaren’s  Imperial,  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  mayonnaise,  salad  dressing  and  relish  spread.  Use  claimed 
since  June  1,  1929. 

Westcal  and  shield,  Sutton  Co-operative  Growers,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed 
since  June  15,  1919. 

Oleander,  Mexican  Gulf  Packing  Co.,  Inc,,  Passagoula,  Miss., 
canned  shrimp.  Use  claimed  since  August  25,  1930. 

Hub  City,  Lefkowitz-Elias  Company,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
canned  vegetables,  malt  syrup,  food-flavoring  extracts.  Use 
claimed  since  January,  1923. 

Park  Ridge,  Eagle  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  Chicago,  Ill., 
canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish,  salad  dressing, 
canned  soup,  canned  chicken  a  la  King,  pickles,  etc.  Use  claimed 
since  September  5,  1930. 

Golden  Maid,  Olivia  Canning  Co.,  Olivia,  Minn.,  canned  corn. 
Use  claimed  since  September  1,  1930. 


Visit  Our  Exhibit  During  the  National  Canners’  Convention 
Hotel  Stevens-ChicagO"Spaces  30,  31,  42  and  43 
January  19  to  23,  1931 

Hamachek  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machinery 
w^ill  enable  you  to  put  up  a  pea  or  lima  bean  pack 
of  better  quality,  at  a  lower  cost,  than  is  possible 
with  any  other  equipment 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISHED  1880 


INCORPORATED  1930 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— Let  us  sell  or  trade  your  surplus  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  for  you.  Free  listing. 

Wolfrom  Canning  Mchy.  Co.,  702  Lowe’s  Theatre 
Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Full  line  of  modern  corn  canning  mac¬ 
hinery  for  two  line  plant. 

Address  Box  A-1790  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

%  _ 


W  anted — Machinery 


WANTED— Immediate  delivery,  2  Ayars  Double  Rot¬ 
ary  Fillers,  1  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  1  Steam  Hoist, 
1  Link  Belt  Peeling  Table,  and  other  equipment  for 
a  tomato  plant  of  2000  cases  capacity  per  day.  State 
condition  of  each  machine  -and  lowest  cash  price  for 
prompt  acceptance. 

Address  Box  A-1772  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  line  Corn  Plant,  located  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Delaware  Capacity  2,500  cases  a  day, 
located  on  private  siding  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Large  corn  acreage  easily  obtainable.  For  further 
information  apply  to 

W.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Canning  Plant  Located  at  Batesville,  Ark. 
Large  acreage  of  beans  and  tomatoes  can  be  contract¬ 
ed  for  1931.  Will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  For  further 
particulars  write  .to 

W.  S.  Stokes,  Batesville,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE— Our  Canning  Plant  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  including  capital  stock  if  desired.  Excellent 
opportunity;  easy  terms. 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Plant  in  fertile  section  of  mid¬ 
west.  Two  railroads;  cheap  natural  gas  for  fuel; 
freight  advantage  10.^  or  more  to  busy  industrial 
towns  in  the  natural  gas  belt  of  Kansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  Principal  owner  died  recently.  Will  sell  at 
sacrifice. 

Address  Box  A-1787  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Seed 


FOR  SALE — 20,000  pounds  Beans,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Idaho  grown,  germination  92%,  10,^  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  bags  extra,  terms  S/D  B/L. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  206  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Break-O-Day  Tomato  Seed;  germination 
89%;  from  heavy  crop  not  affected  by  drought.  No 
disease;  seed  large.  Price  per  oz.  $1.50;  J  lb.  $8. BO; 
1  lb.  $15.00,  prepaid.  Special  price  on  quantity 
orders. 

Wm.  N.  Eyler,  Route  2,  Cumberland,  Md. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Made 
from  choice  selected  whole  tomatoes,  good  color  and 
fine  flavor.  Car  loads  only. 

W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio 


JV an  ted — Miscellaneous 


WANTED— Men  to  join  The  Commercial  Canning  Club, 
teaching  the  latest  methods,  processes  and  formulas 
for  canning  Grapefruit  and  Juices,  small  Irish  Pot¬ 
atoes  and  a  full  line  of  staple  commodities.  One  dol¬ 
lar  entitles  you  to  membership  and  all  advantages. 

Canning  School  Courses,  Inc., 

Room  4,  35  N.  W.  26th  St. ,  Miami,  Fla. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED  A  new  Corporation  handling  full  line  of  Chemicals, 
Oils,  Drystuffs,  Specialties,  Industrial  Paints,  etc.,  wants  cap¬ 
able  representatives  to  sell  on  commission  basis.  Answer  in  de¬ 
tail. 

Address  Box  B-1788  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsup  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED— Manager  or  General  Manager  over  chain 
of  factories.  Seventeen  years  experience  in  packing  canned 
foods;  can  take  charge,  also  install  machinery.  Understand  can¬ 
ning  green  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin,  puree, 
spinach,  turnip  and  mustard  greens.  Experienced  in  buying 
cans  and  boxes,  also  selling  goods  as  futures  or  spots.  Under¬ 
stand  warehousing;  know  how  and  what  shape  cans  should  be 
labeled.  Familiar  with  Knapp  Labelling  machines  and  Panama 
Closing  machines;  know  the  proper  seams  on  cans  and  change 
parts  and  the  proper  process  of  each  item  canned.  I  am  ready 
to  figure  with  any  reliable  canning  company.  Can  furnish  re¬ 
ferences.  Might  consider  some  stock  in  new  company. 

Address  Lock  Box  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  plant  or 
chain  of  plants  canning  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes  and  hominy.  Thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  these  lines  from  the  field  to  the  consumer;  also  office 
work.  Can  install  and  maintain  equipment,  handle  labor  and 
keep  your  costs  down.  Have  had  twelve  years  experience  and 
can  furnish  excellent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1789  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  In  a  canning  factory  as  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  Superintendent,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can 
build  plant  and  install  machinery. 

Address  Box  B-1773  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Assistant  Manager  in 
canning  factory  packing  vegetable  crops.  College  graduate 
with  several  years  experience  as  agricultural  advisor  to  growers 
of  canning  crop.  Can  breed,  improve  and  maintain  choice  stocks 
of  canning  crop  seeds.  Experience  in  managing  canning  factory 
help.  Capable  and  reliable;  best  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1778  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalade  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience.  * 

Address  Box  B-1779  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Interested  in  operating  sweet  corn  factory 
of  around  1000  arces.  Also  knowledge  of  tomatoes,  pumpkin 
and  string  beans.  Will  contract  or  grow  acreage;  will  start 
new  factory  or  operate  established  one;  will  act  as  field  man  for 
canning  concern  or  can  company .  All  replies  confidential. 
Address  Box  B-1783  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  a  high  grade  pea 
and  tomato  packer;  in  the  game  20  years.  Machinist  by  trade. 
Last  place  four  years.  Will  go  anywhere;  age  42  and'in  best  of 
health.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1792  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  gra¬ 
duate  chemist.  Thirteen  years  experience  as  chemist,  superint¬ 
endent,  manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables,  preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  pickles 
and  pickle  products,  mustard,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products, 
pork  and  beans,  peanut  butter,  etc.  Plant  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting  and  sales  experience. 
Know  what  costs  should  be  and  how  to  keep  within  them. 

Address  Box  B-1784  care  of  The  Conning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Canning  Plant,  12  years  experience  and  can 
handle  a  full  line;  also  know  crop  growing  conditions,  warehouse 
and  office  work. 

Address  Box-1785  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  young  man  in  either  sales  or  producti¬ 
on  end  of  canning  or  pickle  plant.  Experience  and  ability  will 
stand  close  inspection.  Previously  employed  in  Southern  States. 
Future  more  of  a  consideration  than  immediate  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1786  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


NOTICE! 

The  1931  TOWNSEND  String  Bean  Cutter  is 
a  better  value  than  ever  before,  because  of 
certain  improvements  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  explain  upon  request.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
String  Bean  Cutting  equipment,  it  will  pay  you 
well  to  find  out  about  this  offering,  NOW, 
while  the  maximum  discount  is  available. 

BURTON,  COOK  &  CO.,  INC, 
ROME,  N.  Y. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


— 5fnc«  1913 —  Reterence;  National  Bank  ol  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co,,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning’’ 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltivwre,  Md, 
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STRASBURGER  SIEGEL 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 
U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 

We  shall  he  glad  to  see  our  friends  in  jM 

(05  liRlI  Room  2309  A,  Stevens  Hotel.  ^  MW 


Can  prices 

1931  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
base  prices  for  its  term  contracts,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for 
Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and 
Eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.40  per  M. 

No.  2  size . 19.99  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  25.21  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 27. 1 9  per  M. 

No.  10  size .  60.33  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIKS  Of  TIN  PIATT  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CALVANI/CD  IRON  -  IIBRl 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adems  Street 
Chiceso. 


Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sours*' 
<^insure  sanitar^^ 
cleanliness — ' 


^m!fljjBMimiiiMitiiniii|iiiiiiiuiMiMiuHiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|jiiiiMiii|m^^ 

ailllliliilMiiiiililllliiMnMmMMwmiiiiwiiiiiiiniiMmMmmMMmHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmmmmMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!-  Isl 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Let  the  Gamse  artists  work  for 
you.  ‘*A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever.” 


H.GAMSE6BRQ 

Litho^apherS 

GAMSEBUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


IS  swiiiiBiiiiiiiiwtuiniiiiiiWHitiiuiiiimuiimitutuitimiiiiiUHiiHiiiinHiiiimiiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiimiiiiiiiiuiiiiiHMiiiiiin  = 


Ask.  your  supply  man  / 

&r  ^ 

RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Procees  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 

Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2638  Boston  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b,  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  4.00 

Peeled,  No.  2% . - . . 

Large,  No.  2% .  3.20 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.26 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2V^ .  3.35 

Medium,  No.  2% . 


Tips,  '\^it^  Mammoth,  No.l  sq .  3.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  3.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.40 

Small.  No  Isq .  2.80  2.90 

BAKBD  BEANSi 

Plain.  No.  1 . 60  .66 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  is  oz . 76  .80 

No.  1  . 60  . 

No.  2%  .  1.40  1.60 

No.  10  . .  4.26  4.76 

BEANSi 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .86  .86 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.60  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

LIMA  BEANSi  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.16  . 

No.  10  .  11.26  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.66  . 

No.  10  .  9.26  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.16  1.36 

No.  10  .  7.26  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  6.60  9.00 

Soaked,  No.  2  .  1.05  . 

BEETSi 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.86 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  3 .  1.26  . 

Cut.  No.  2  . 90  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

Whole.  No.  10  .  4.00  6.00 

Diced,  No.  10  .  4.26  . 

CARROTSi 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  1.06 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.00  6.00 

Standard  Diced.  No.  2 . 76  . 

Diced,  No.  10  .  4.00  6.00 

CORNi 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Elxtra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.36  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1.26  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 90  . 

HOMINYi 

Standard  Split,  No.  3  . 1.00  1.20 

Split,  No.  10  .  3.25  3.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLESi 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESi 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.26  1.45 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEASi 

Petit  Pois,  Is  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s  .  1.65 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.66 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.40 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.60 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets.  28 .  1.30 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.16 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.02% 

No.  4  Std.  Alasks,  2s .  1.06  .86 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 96 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  5.76  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs  .  6.60  6.50 

No.  4  Blarly  June,  Is . 

PUMPKINi 

Standard,  No.  2% . 86  . 

No.  3  . 90  .86 

No.  10  .  3.00  2.66 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUTi 


Standard.  No.  2 
No.  2%  . 


No.  3 
No.  10 


SPINACHi 
Standard  No.  2 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SUCCOTASHi 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTAOESi 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 


No!  10 


TOMATOESi 
Extra  Standard,  No  1. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County...., 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County... 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.... 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

.90 

.90 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

1.65 

1.76 

.96 

1.00 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

1.80 

1.76 

1.00 

1.05 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

2.10 

3.00 

3.60 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

1.36 

1.30 

1.36 

1.60 

.90 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

6.00 

. 

4.50 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.45 

2.26 

2.45 
2.30 
2.40 
2.10 

2.46 

1.40 

1.36 

1.25 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10. 
Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


90 

i.’io  ti.os 

1.15  tl.l5 
4.00  t3.60 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2...., 
Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


2.00 


STRAWBERRIESi 


1.40  .  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

1-36  .  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

4.60  .  Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.. 

3.90  .  Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

•45  .  Standard  Water,  No.  10 

.42%  . 

.70  t.67%  FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

.65 - 

1.20  .  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

1.07%  1 1.05  No.  10s  . 

.3.35  . 

1.15  tl-05 


4.00  3.15 

14.75  . 


TOMATO  PUREEi  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.60  3.76 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 37% . 

No.  10  Trinunings  .  2.25  . 

Canned  Fruits 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz . 75  1.15 

16  oz . 1.26  1.60 

17  oz .  1.26  1.60 

19  oz .  1.36  . 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.75 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.30  . 

Pa.,  No.  3  .  1.26  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.85 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.26  2.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1.35  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water  .  7.50  7.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2  .  1.86 

No.  10  .  9.00  7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.75  . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  9.75  . 

California  Standard  2%  .  3.10  3.00 

Choice,  No.  2%  .  3.40  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.60 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT 

8  oz . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.45  . 

No.  5  .  4.25  . 

No.  1  Juice .  1.15  . 

No.  5  Juice .  4.10  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.10  . 

No.  2%*  .  1.55  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  2.16 

Choice  .  3.60  2.36 

Fancy  .  2.76 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 


LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.M 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.10  . 

5  oz .  1.20  1.20 

8  oz .  2.20  . 

10  oz .  2.40  2.40 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.20 

Flat,  No.  %  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.16 

Columbus  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.76 

Flat,  No.  % .  2.60 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.00  .98% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 216 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1  .  1.65  1.65 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80  1.76 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  t3.40 

*  I  Oil,  Decorated.  Keys .  t4.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

’•i  Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.40 

%  Oil,  carton .  t4.40 

••4  Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.15 

Caliornia,  Oval,  No.  1 .  t3.16 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  14s . . . 

White,  %s .  14.00  9.00 

White,  Is .  13.50 

Blue  Fin,  %8 .  7.26 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  13.26 

Striped,  %8  .  6.76 

Striped,  Is  .  12.00 

Yellow,  %8  . 7.26 

__Yellow,  Is  . 13.60 
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M  SAmiTARir 

OR  OPER  TOF^i^miS 


^  TIORERR  CEOSIRG  VIACHtREE  > 

And  back  of  each:  ReliabTe,  understanding  service 

•  RESEARCH  UBORATORY  ADVICE  •  CLOSING  AAACHINERY 

Foodstuffs  packaging  and  preserving,  according  modern  type— geared  for  high  speed 

to  the  newest  scientific  methods. 

output. 


•  ORGANIZED  MECHANICAL  SERVICE 
In  addition  to  assured  can  deliveries  —  ever 
ready,  cheerfully  rendered  help  at  your  coll  — 
to  maintain  your  own  production  schedules. 


•  TRAFFIC  BUREAU 

Short  cuts  in  transportation  that  mean  quick  ser¬ 
vice  and  money  saving,  in  place  of  warehousing. 


CANS  OF  QUALITY  •  THE  CANS  YOU  NEED .  . .  WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM 

VISIT  US  AT  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION  -  SPACE  71-72-73  BALLROOM  FLOOR 

—  OR  ROOMS  1139-1140  — 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATIOIS 

"BALTIMORE  PLANT"8XX  S-WOLBE  ST- 

Plants  ►  NewYorkCily*  Brooklyn*  Hamilton .  Ohio 


I 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  JANUARY  19,  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


will  not  eat  all  the  canned  foods  now  in  sight,  and 
which  supply  is  comparatively  light,  and  that  canned 
foods  are  wel  entitled  to  much  higher  prices  than  as 
now  priced;  and  they  probably  would  take  in  the  fu¬ 
tures  they  bought  and  promised  to  take  “when  packed,” 
but  the  bankers  won’t  let  them.  And  then  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  canner  approaches  his  broker  and  says 
he  will  need  more  money  to  carry  his  accounts,  as  they 
are  pressing,  the  banker  answers,  “sell  some  goods.” 
The  canner  replies,  “they  are  too  low  in  price,  often  be¬ 
low  cost,  and  will  be  better  later.”  But  the  banker  ad¬ 
vises  him  to  turn  them  into  cash  as  best  he  can.  And 
the  market  goes  off  another  peg  or  two.  Everybody 
realizes  where  the  block  in  the  free  circulation  of  busi¬ 
ness  is,  but  to  blame  the  banker,  who  is  the  cause, 
sounds  like  treason  to  most  men.  The  bankers  have 
business  so  bluffed  that  instead  of  the  banks  serving 
business,  business  serves  the  banks. 

Is  that  a  market  consideration?  Well,  you  answer, 
for  you  have  felt  the  effect  of  this,  and  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  feeling  it  now. 


Buying  Has  Not  Yet  Started — Where  the  Stoppage  Oc¬ 
curs — Sardines  Set  a  (iood  Precedent — Can  Prices 
and  Some  of  the  Things  They  Cover. 

Not  yet — The  break  to  L-.;ivy  buying  has  not 
shown  as  yet,  and  it  undoubtedly  wdll  not  until 
the  convention  has  passed  and  the  buyers  and 
canners  have  seen,  or  thought  they  saw,  some  light 
ahead.  Fortunately,  the  canners  are  net  trying  to 
force  buying,  and  we  hope  they  will  continue  this  confi¬ 
dential  stand,  as  that  is  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  the 
better  prices  when  the  buying  does  begin.  And  it  must 
begin  soon ;  all  hands  admit  that,  because  stocks  in  dis¬ 
tributors’  and  retailers’  hands  are  very  low.  So  the 
canner  has  all  to  gain,  and  he  knows  it.  And  the  buyer 
knows  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  lower  prices  on 
canned  foods ;  but  he  is  j  ust  postponing  the  day  when 
he  has  to  lay  out  money  or  run  a  bill.  As  we  have  be¬ 
fore  said,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  all  the  buyer’s 
fault.  His  bank  is  back  of  it,  and  unwilling  to  permit 
free  buying;  in  fact,  holding  him  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  investment  in  goods.  The  banker  thinks  he  is 
helping  the  general  situation,  whereas,  of  course,  he  is 
thoroughly  blocking  the  whole  game,  stopping  business 
and  making  a  bad  situation  worse.  That  does  not  per¬ 
tain  particularly  and  solely  to  canned  foods ;  it  is  true 
all  through  the  merchandising  world;  it  is  in  fact  the 
cause  for  the  slowing  down  of  all  business — the  refusal 
of  the  banks  to  properly  finance  their  customers.  What 
does  a  banker  know  about  the  distribution  of  canned 
foods  ?  Ond  yet  he  will  tell  his  wholesale  grocer  cus¬ 
tomer  to  take  in  only  sufficient  goods  to  see  him  over 
the  week;  not  to  add  to  his  inventory,  and  be  on  the 
safe  side  of  anv  market  change.  If  the  whoesaler  an¬ 
swers  that  he  may  get  left,  as  the  goods  are  growing 
scarce,  or  may  have  to  pav  higher  nrices  than  now,  his 
banker  answers,  “better  take  that  chance  than  the 
other.”  The  distributors  are  not  afraid  that  the  people 


The  market — Buying  has  continued  as  it  has 
for  several  months,  always  some  buyers  in  the 
market,  taking  a  few  cases  at  going  prices,  and 
about  as  quoted  on  our  market  page  this  week,  but  only 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  really  retail  buying, 
and  the  canners  ought  to  charge  retail  prices  to  cover 
the  carrying  and  extra  handling  charges. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  price  of  any  item  this  week, 
but  the  operators  say  that  canners  are  more  firm  in 
their  opinions,  and  the  buyers  say  they  will  wait  be¬ 
fore  replenishing  stocks,  w’hich  they  admit  are  low. 

Tomatoes  seem  to  be  leading  the  way  in  this  firm 
feeling,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  advances  take 
place,  and  possibly  sharply,  following  the  Convention 
next  week. 

The  corn  canners  are  holding  special  meetings  and 
working  hard  to  get  their  product,  and  in  packing  and 
selling  to  meet  this  modern  retail  buying.  And  the 
reports  indicate  ultimate  success.  In  fact,  com  is 
quoted  as  much  firmer. 

Beans  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  better 
prices,  because  of  the  lighter  pack  than  expected.  And 
canners  have  confidence  in  them.  They  are  variously 
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quoted  from  80c  up,  as  to  holder,  for  standard  cut  No. 

2  cans.  Indiana  seems  to  be  trying  to  steal  the  Tri- 
State’s  thunder  and  become  the  bargain  center  of  the 
canned  foods  world.  No.  2  standard  cut  stringless 
beans  have  recently  been  quoted  there  at  75c. 

On  canned  tomatoes  that  state  and  locality  has  been 
cutting  until  its  normal  quotation  on  No.  2  standard  to¬ 
matoes  is  75c.  They  used  to  pride  themselves  on  being 
a  few  pegs  higher  in  the  market  than  the  Tri-States  or 
Virginia.  It  is  just  a  question  of  needing  the  money. 

Sardines  set  a  precedent  on  style  for  all  other  can- 
ners  when  they  gave  two  weeks  notice  that  on  the  15th 
of  January  they  would  advance  prices  sharply,  due  to 
the  heavy  shortage  this  season.  And  they  were  as  good 
as  their  word,  and  the  prices  are  boosted  this  week,  as 
you  will  note.  That  stirred  some  buyers  to  get  in  be¬ 
fore  the  advance,  and  it  is  an  example  we  would  like  to 
see  followed  by  other  items  of  canned  foods. 

CAN  r'illCES — Last  week  as  we  closed  our  forms 
the  ne'.v  can  prices  were  issued,  after  waiting  for 
two  weeks  for  them.  They  are  lower,  but  we  doubt 
if  as  much  aS  the  canners  would  like  to  have  seen.  And 
yet  they  must  be  as  low  as  the  canmakers  can  con¬ 
veniently  make  them.  In  this  respect  the  canner  should 
realize  that  he  is  getting  an  amount  of  service  with  his 
cans  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  old  days,  and  that  the; 
expense  of  such  service  has  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 
cans.  In  the  first  place,  the  closing  machine  rentals 
are  largely  gifts,  because  the  rental  does  not  cover  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  building  one  of  these  seamers, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  crew  of  mechanics  constantly  on 
the  go  during  the  season  to  keep  them  in  working  or¬ 
der.  This  item  alone  constitutes  one  of  the  heaviest  in¬ 
vestments,  as  a  service  feature,  of  any  business  in  the 
world.  Let  the  canner  who  is  inclined  to  complain  about 
prices  sit  down  and  figure  the  millions  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  these  closing  machines,  and  then  the  other 
millions  in  salaries,  autos  and  auto  upkeep,  and  he  will 
come  face  to  face  with  the  most  expensive  “service” 
proposition  that  exists. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  other  expenses,  not 
shown  in  the  can  prices,  but  which  must  be  there.  The 
Laboratories  which  study  your  troubles  and  unravel 
them  for  you,  and  other  things  of  that  nature.  All  of 
this  seems  expensive,  but  it  is  equably  distribute!, 
when  included  in  the  price  of  cans ;  and  it  is  worth  all  it 
costs,  because  it  reduces  your  spoilage  losses,  helps  im¬ 
prove  the  duality  of  your  goods,  and  helps  retain  your 
customers  in  good  humor  and  continuance. 

In  the  olden  days  the  can  maker  bought  tin  plate, 
made  it  into  cans  and  charged  that,  plus  a  profit  if  he 
was  lucky:  and  so  it  is  not  fair  to  compare* today’s  can 
prices  with  tho.se  days. 

If  you  think  that  you  would  be  better  off  without 
such  service,  i.  e.,  if  you  owned  and  operated  your  own 
seamers,  made  your  own  laboratory  examinations  or 
had  them  made  at  your  own  expense,  etc.,  etc.,  in  a 
word  went  back  to  the  individual  isolation  of  the  old 
days,  may  be  the  can  companies  would  welcome  it  more 
than  you  would.  They  are  merely  abreast  with  the 
tim^H  and  that  means  that  you  must  pay  for  service,  as 
well  as  for  the  article.  At  least  take  that  into  consid¬ 
eration  when  you  feel  inclined  to  kick. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Buying  Suspended  Until  After  Convention — All  Lines 
Fairly  Firm — Grapefruit  Continues  Unsettled — Sar¬ 
dine  Shortage  Forces  Up  Prices — Tomatoes  Gaining 
Strength — Counting  on  Appeal  of  the  Consent  Decree 
Modification. 

New  York,  January  15,  1931. 

The  market — As  far  as  buying  activity  on  a 
large  scale  is  concerned,  the  market  here  is  dead, 
and  seems  likely  to  remain  that  way  until  the  can¬ 
ners’  convention  is  over.  While  prices,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  grapefruit,  are  steady,  the  buyers  are  not  show¬ 
ing  much  interest.  The  technical  position  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  such  that  any  sudden  jump  in  buying  demand 
would  be  reflected  in  higher  prices,  but  just  when  this 
advance  in  buying  interest  is  going  to  start  is  some¬ 
thing  that  cannot  be  forecast.  The  statistical  position 
of  corn  and  tomatoes  is  firm,  with  peas  the  only  weak 
spot  in  the  big  three  of  the  vegetable  pack.  Grapefruit 
is  unsettled  and  buyers  will  remain  out  of  this  field 
until  the  situation  is  cleared  up.  Other  items  are  firm 
with  Maine  sardines  advancing  15c  a  case  today. 

Sardines — Are  advanced  15c  a  case  today,  according 
to  new  postings  by  all  principal  Maine  packers.  An  es¬ 
timated  shortage  of  approximately  750,000  cases  from 
last  season’s  pack  and  increased  inquiry  is  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  raise  in  prices.  Whether  the  packers  are 
sufficiently  well  organized  to  maintain  this  level  is 
something  that  cannot  be  stated.  Remembering  the 
previous  attempts  of  the  Maine  factors,  which  ended 
in  failure  because  of  the  ruinous  competitive  tactics 
used,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  can  maintain  the 
advance  under  present  market  conditions. 

(Jrapefruit — Is  still  unsettled,  with  offerings  as  low 
as  $1.25  steamer,  Tampa.  According  to  present  indica¬ 
tions,  quotations  may  go  even  lower  in  the  next  month 
or  so.  A  bumper  crop,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  newcomers  into  the  grapefruit  packing  game 
were  inadequately  financed,  does  not  seem  to  promise 
any  stability  in  this  field  for  some  time  Practically  all 
factors  have  reduced  their  prices  to  approximately  the 
low  levels  posted  last  week.  The  rebate  question  has 
not  been  settled  as  yet,  but  indications  are  that  amiable 
arrangements  will  be  completed  shortly. 

Tomatoe.s — In  the  face  of  statistics,  tomatoes  are  the 
leaders  of  the  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
one  of  the  strong  i)oints,  although  to  date  the  strength 
has  manifested  itself  exclusively  in  a  firmer  price  list. 
Maryland  tomatoes  are  firm  at  around  the  level 

for  No.  2s,  with  No.  10s  reported  in  fair  demand.  Buy¬ 
ers  in  this  field  are  waiting  until  the  convention  is  over 
before  committing  themselves  to  any  large  buys.  Oc- 
cording  to  statistics  released  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  each  American  eats  18  pounds  of  canned 
tomatoes  annually.  With  established  demand  such  as 
this,  tomatoes  should  be  the  first  vegetable  to  reflect 
any  advance  in  the  market. 

Corn — Is  stronger  as  far  as  the  technical  position 
of  the  market  is  concerned,  although  prices  reflect  this 
strength  only  in  firmness.  Canners  are  holding  their 
packs  until  the  market  improves  and  seem  adequately 
financed  to  wait  for  some  time.  However,  there  still 
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exists  enough  distress  offerings  to  satisfy  the  bargain 
hunters,  who  are  not  so  particular  as  to  the  quality 
that  they  purchase. 

Prices  for  the  most  part,  however,  are  steady.  Maine 
com  is  firm,  with  Crosby  being  closely  held  by  packers. 
Western  com  is  stronger. 

String  Beans — Favorable  figures  concerning  last  sea¬ 
son’s  pack  of  string  beans  has  firmed  up  the  market 
here,  and  prices  are  steadier.  Buying  interest  is  con¬ 
fined  to  immediate  needs,  however,  and  there  is  little 
hope  of  any  improvement  in  the  situation  until  after 
the  convention. 

Peas-— The  trade  is  satisfied  that  the  end  of  the  can- 
ners’  convention  will  find  the  price  list  in  Wisconsin 
peas  revised  downwards.  New  York  State  peas  may  es¬ 
cape  the  need  of  scaling  the  prices  downward,  as  move¬ 
ments  into  consuming  channels  have  been  very  satis¬ 
factory,  but  this  will  not  be  certain  until  it  is  learned 
what  Wisconsin  will  do.  Buying  interest  continues 
very  irregular. 

Packers’  Consent  Decree — No  effect  on  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  is  foreseen  short  of  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
appeal  period.  Trade  is  not  yet  worried  about  entrance 
of  packers  into  wholesale  grocerj'^  line,  as  it  is  figured 
that  an  appeal  by  the  government  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  would  tie  the  case  up  for  some  time, 
barring  the  packers  from  entering  the  unrelated  lines 
field  until  the  case  had  definitely  been  settled. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade." 


Buying  Commences — Market  Shows  Increasing  Firm¬ 
ness — Say  They  Are  Waiting  for  Tomato  Statistics 
Before  Buying  —  Peas  Firmer  —  Better  Inquiry  for 
Corn — All  Ready  for  the  Convention. 

Chicago,  January  15,  1931. 

EPLENISHING — Stock  replenishments  by  job¬ 
bers  is  getting  under  way  in  good  volume,  several 
of  the  far-sighted  ones  realizing  that  present  low 
prices  cannot  last,  and  they  are  accordingly  acquiring 
reserves  while  possible. 

There  is  a  distinct  undertone  of  firmness  in  the 
cheaper  grades  of  canned  foods  and  sellers  generally 
know  that  there  will  be  a  very  steady  demand  for  such 
goods  right  up  and  into  the  next  pack,  especially  with 
recent  prices  down  to  such  a  level  as  will  not  permit  of 
like  prices  on  next  crop.  Any  prolonged  continuance  of 
these  low  prices  will  only  prove  redoubled  assurance 
against  excessive  pack  for  1931. 

Tomatoes — The  predicted  advances  are  delayed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  statistical  po¬ 
sition.  Several  buyers  have  expressed  the  thought  that 
some  benefactor  to  the  tomato  industry  should  speed 
up  the  summary  of  total  packs  so  that  buyers  can  pro¬ 
ceed  intelligently  in  marketing. 

Meanwhile  some  operators  are  quietly  acquiring  re- 
serx’es  in  expectation  of  the  return  of  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  which  cannot  now  be  much  longer  postponed. 

Peas — Firmer  prices  rule,  especially  on  cheap  grades. 
Apparently  5c  dozen  higher  trading  basis  now  rules 
than  applied  in  late  December,  and  even  at  these  higher 
figures  canners  report  a  very  vigorous  movement 
from  their  warehouses. 


The  widespread  shortage  of  reserve  supplies  is  forc¬ 
ing  buyers  into  a  position  where  they  must  accept  the 
strengthened  situation  without  prolonged  protest. 

Higher  prices  are  expected. 

Com — A  distinctly  better  inquiry  throughout  the 
trade.  There  is  no  expectation  of  sharp  advances,  but 
a  somewhat  active  market  will,  no  doubt,  prevail  hence¬ 
forth. 

Several  wholesalers  report  an  excellent  movement  of 
their  corn  to  the  retail  trade. 

Grapefruit — ^The  situation  is  still  a  little  confused. 
Lowered  packing  costs  have  prompted  many  canners  to 
reduce  their  prices,  and  likewise  is  prompting  distribu¬ 
tors  to  put  redoubled  effort  onto  sale  of  such  goods,  as 
the  values  now  possible  represent  an  excellent  appeal  to 
the  consumer  as  compared  with  prices  on  the  fresh 
fruit  itself  (and  canned  grapefruit  as  now  produced  is 
really  better). 

Canners’  Convention — Everything  is  all  set  for  the 
big  national  event  here  next  week.  A  very  large  attend¬ 
ance  is  expected  and  the  opportunity  will  be  created 
for  many  hundreds  of  important  conferences  and  meet¬ 
ings. 

This  event  held  at  Chicago  is  so  centrally  located 
that  many  sales  organizations  are  using  the  conven¬ 
tion  as  a  most  convenient  time  to  interview  all  of  their 
brokers,  and  a  quite  completely  representative  group 
of  brokers  wall  be  here  from  every  market ;  in  fact,  they 
have  their  own  national  meeting  simulta!neously  with 
the  canners  and,  as  everybody  knows,  they  have  their 
own  stiff  problems  to  be  solved,  as  have  others. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Business  Very  Quiet — Tomato  Prices  Show  Variations. 
Most  Goods  Are  Safely  Warehoused  Waiting  Better 
Prices — Bean  Prices  Holl — Intend  to  Reduce  Acre¬ 
ages  of  Tomatoes  and  Beans — Not  to  Name  Future 
Prices  as  Yet. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Jaunary  15,  1931. 

Business — General  business  has  been  very  quiet, 
indeed,  in  all  lines  of  merchandising  during  the 
past  wTek.  There  is  very  little  evidence  of  re¬ 
plenishing  of  stocks  by  retailers,  except  to  meet  im¬ 
mediate  demands,  and  jobbing  grocers  are  buying  only 
such  staples  that  are  necessary  to  take  care  of  orders 
to  cover  immediate  requirements.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  somew'hat  better  business  conditions  can 
reasonably  be  expected,  as  the  unemployment  situation 
at  present  is  not  as  bad  as  it  has  been  during  the  past 
few'  months.  * 

Tomato  Sales — Sales  have  been  very  light  during  the 
past  week;  this,  how'ever,  was  not  unexpected.  A  cer¬ 
tain  large  chain  grocery  store  company  bought  last 
week  a  number  of  cars  of  No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  and 
reluctantly  paid  canners’  asking  prices.  A  number  of 
canners  passed  up  the  oportunity  to  make  sale  to  this 
chain  store  company,  said  canners  fully  believing  that 
w'ith  more  active  demand  and  increase  of  sales  of  toma¬ 
toes  that  rices  would  rule  somewhat  higher  in  the  near 
future.  The  lowest  prices  at  which  any  sales  were 
made  were;  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  42i4c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  65c ;  No.2  i/>  standards,  $1.  These  prices  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points. 
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Today’s  Tomato  Prices — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
quote  ranges  of  prices  at  which  tomatoes  can  be  bought 
in  the  Ozarks  for  immediate  or  prompt  shipment.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  canners  show  a  disposition  to  con- 
zrm  any  sales  just  at  present.  However,  we  think  it 
will  be  possible  to  buy,  just  here  and  there  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  at  the  following  range  of  prices :  No.  1  standard, 
10  oz.,  42VL>  to  45c  dozen;  No.  300  cans,  I4V2  oz.,  571/2C. 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  60c  dozen;  No.  2  standards  as  low 
as  65c.,  and  some  canners  holding  firm  at  70c. 

There  are  other  canners  that  won’t  confirm  any  sales 
on  this  size  for  less  than  75c;  No.  21/2  standards,  $1.00 
to  $1.05  dozen,  with  some  canners  holding  for  a  higher 
market;  No.  2V2  extra  standards  in  limited  supply, 
$1.10  dozen;  No.  10  standards,  $3.50  to  $3.75  dozen. 
The  canners  in  the  Ozarks  who  are  strong  financially 
seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  market  any 
of  their  holdings  of  tomatoes  at  the  range  of  prices  ye 
have  listed  above.  These  canners  plainly  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  hold  their  offerings  to  be  marketed  during 
the  spring  months,  unless  there  should  be  a  sharp  up¬ 
turn  in  market  prices  that  would  enable  these  canners 
to  sell  their  holdings  at  prices  that  would  yield  a  satis¬ 
factory  margin  of  profit.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that 
jobbing  grocers  don’t  usually  buy  many  cars  of  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  month  of  January,  due  to  the  tendency  of 
many  buyers  to  wait  until  after  the  usual  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Canners'  Association.  To  the 
experienced  observer  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  av¬ 
erage  jobbing  grocery  buyer  shows  very  littl  confidnce 
and  the  volume  of  business  in  many  staple  canned  foods 
cannot  be  expected  to  materially  increase  until  these 
buyers  take  hold  with  greater  confidence  than  they 
have  shown  during  the  past  few  months.. 

Green  Beans — Sales  during  the  past  week  have  been 
very  limited,  indeed.  This,  however,  was  not  unex¬ 
pected.  Cut  stringless  in  No.  2  size,  in  straight  carlots, 
can  be  bought  in  the  Ozarks  at  80c  to  85c,  and  No.  10 
size  at  $4.25.  It  is  still  possible  to  find  canners  in  the 
district  holding  beans  and  tomatoes  which  can  be 
bought  for  mixed  car  shipment. 

Turnip  Greens — No.  2  size,  80c  to  85c;  No.  21/2  size, 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  No.  10  size,  $4.50. 

Mustard  Greens — No.  2  size,  84c  to  85c;  No.  2*/)  size, 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  No.  10  size,  $4.50. 

Spinach — Offerings  very  limited,  but  this  popular 
canned  food  can  be  bought  in  the  Ozarks,  No.  2  size, 
85c  to  90c!  No.  2V2  size,  $1.10.  Unable  to  locate  any 
offerings  in  No.  10  size.  It  is  doubtful  if  spinach  can 
be  bought  in  this  district  forshipment  in  cars  with  to¬ 
matoes. 

Canners’  Convention — The  annual  convention  of  the 
Ozark  Canners  Association  was  held  here  in  Spring- 
field  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  8th  and  9th  insts. 
About  300  persons  were  in  attendance,  consisting  of 
•  canners,  brokers  and  supply  men.  There  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  addresses  on  subjects  important  to  the  canner, 
and  most  of  these  should  prove  very  beneficial  to  the 
average  canner.  In  the  executive  session  for  canners 
only  every  matter  imix)rtant  to  the  canners  was  freely 
discussed.  It  \\  as  unanimously  agreed  to  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  contracted  tomato  and  bean  acreage  for  the 
1931  pack.  The  matter  of  prices  that  canners  would 
pay  to  growers  for  tomatoes  and  beans  could  not  be 
made  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  hence  no  fixed 
prices  were  set.  However,  the  prices  that  will  be  paid 
for  tomatoes  and  beans  by  the  Ozark  canners  will  be 
less  than  the  prices  that  have  been  ruling  in  the  past. 
The  matter  of  giving  consideration  to  the  naming  of 
prices  on  future  tomatoes  and  beans  at  this  time  was 


discussed  from  every  angle,  and  it  was  decided  not  to 
name  any  prices  on  futures  at  present.  However,  a 
committee  of  five  canners  from  different  parts  of  the 
district  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  probable  cost  of  packing  for  this  year’s 
canning  season,  and  make  recommendations  as  to  what 
prices  should  be  named  in  order  to  realize  for  the  can¬ 
ners  a  living  margin  of  profit,  and  that  this  report  be 
made  to  the  officers  of  the  Association  prior  to  April 
1st,  if  possible.  The  officers  elected  to  serve  this  year 
are  as  follows:  Erie  M.  Rush,,  president,  Dashbum, 
Mo. ;  P.  S.  Lucas,  vice-president.  Crane,  Mo ;  J.  P.  Har¬ 
ris,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Prairie  rove.  Ark.  The 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  for  1932  will  be 
held  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  sometime  in  next  January, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Colonial  Hotel.  During  the 
sessions  of  the  convention  a  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  protesting  against  the  ruling  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  requiring  canners  to  pay 
$10  license  fee,  as  canners,  under  the  “Perishable  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Act.’’  Another  resolution,  passed  unani¬ 
mously,  requested  can  manufacturers  to  get  their 
prices  down  on  packers’  tin  cans  to  a  more  reasonable 
basis,  and  in  line  with  the  general  business  conditions 
that  should  justify  lower  prices  on  cans  than  any  that 
have  yet  been  named. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Shrim  Pack  Out  of  the  Picture  the  Past  Week  in  Ala¬ 
bama — Trade  More  Critical  Than  Ever — Oyster  Pack 
Mooving  Fairlv  Well — Turnip  Greens  Pack  Increas¬ 
ing  Each  Year... 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  15,  1931. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  was  out  of  the  picture 
in  Alabama  this  past  week,  due  to  bad  weather, 
and  no  shrimp  were  packed.  Nature  smiled  slightly 
more  generously  on  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  but 
neither  one  of  these  states  was  able  to  get  a  good  laugh 
out  of  old  Mother  Nature  in  the  way  of  production,  and 
the  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  was  a  light  one  this 
past  week. 

Considering  the  small  quantity  of  shrimp  produced 
this  past  year,  canned  and  raw  headless  shrimp  should 
be  bringing  top  notch  foncy  prices,  but  this  doesn’t 
seem  to  happen  nowadays,  and  the  buyers  have  learned 
to  do  without  things  rather  than  to  boost  up  the  price, 
hence  low  prices  is  the  order  of  things.  The  trend  of 
production  now,  more  than  ever,  is  to  see  how  cheaply 
an  article  can  be  produced  without  lowering  its  quality. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  sacrificing  quality  for  price,  but 
more  like  sacrificing  price  for  quality,  because  tho 
packs  now  turned  out  are  strictly  fancy  and  first-class 
in  every  respect,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  enough 
to  sell  good,  high  grade  stuff  without  wasting  time  on 
inferior  articles  and  those  of  questionable  quality. 

The  trade  is  more  critical  than  ever,  and  insists  on 
better  merchandise  at  a  cheaper  price,  so  this  is  what 
producers  are  up  against,  and  it  behooves  every  canner 
to  work  along  these  lines  now  more  than  ever.  Com¬ 
plaints  and  claims  are  coming  in  now  that  did  not  occur 
in  ordinary  normal  good  times,  and  whether  it  is  caused 
by  the  buyers  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  cuts  deep  into  the  packer’s 
profit,  and  the  average  canner  today  can’t  tell  whether 
he  is  making  or  losing  money  on  a  pack  until  he  has 
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disposed  of  same  and  collected  for  it,  because  selling  the 
goods  does  not  always  mean  getting  the  money  for 
them,  and  collection  is  a  very  considerable  task  of  pro¬ 
duction  these  days  anl  times. 

It  seems  that  the  packing  of  shrimp  in  larger  cans 
than  No.  1  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  canners  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade 
that  is  fairly  drifting  to  the  fresh  or  ice  cooked  and 
peeled  shrimp,  which  is  being  put  up  in  gallon  cans  and 
scld  in  the  markets.  The  restaurants,  hotels  and  large 
users  of  syrup  object  to  the  task  of  having  to  open  so 
many  small  No.  i  cans.  The  price  of  canned  shrimp 
is  $1.50  per  lozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters^ — The  oyster  pack  is  moving  fairly  well  in 
Mississippi,  and  the  factories  that  are  operating  there 
are  running  full  time,  but  some  of  the  factories  are  not 
operating,  and  whether  any  increased  production  of  the 
factories  operating  will  make  up  for  the  shortage  of 
the  pack,  due  to  the  other  factories  being  shut  down, 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it’s  all  rieht  this  season,  as  all 
canners  should  be  leaning  to  a  light  pack,  whether  it  be 
seafoods  or  vegetables.  Louisiana  has  not  many  fac¬ 
tories  canning  oysters  and  Alabama  has  only  one.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  more  will  be  added  this  season. 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Ala¬ 
bama  reefs,  is  considering  drawing  a  part  of  her  sup¬ 
ply  of  oysters  from  Alabama  the  balance  of  the  season. 

The  cove  oyster  market  is  quite  active,  and  it  should 
be  at  the  price  cove  oysters  are  selling,  which  is  90c  per 
dozen  for  5-ounce  cans  and  $1.80  per  dozen  for  10-ounce 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Several  years  ago  the  “Dime”  brand  of  condensed 
milk,  that  retailed  for  10c,  became  a  big  seller  because 
it  was  good  milk  at  a  uniform  reasonable  price,  and 
now  a  five-ounce  can  of  cove  oysters,  that  retails  for  a 
dime,  ought  to  be  a  big  seller,  and  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  present  low  prices  that  canners  are  get¬ 
ting  for  their  coveoysters 

Turnip  Greens — Turnip  greens  is  the  next  vegetable 
pack  of  this  section,  and  while  it  has  never  figured  as 
important  pack  in  this  territory,  yet  its  importance  is 
increasing  each  year,  due  to  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  pack.  Not  all  of  the  vegetable  canneries  pack 
turnip  greens,  but  more  of  the  canneries  are  adding 
tunip  greens  to  their  line  each  year,  and  the  pack  is 
assuming  proportions  not  dreamed  of  some  years  ago 
by  those  that  looked  upon  the  pack  with  disfavor.  In 
other  words,  turnip  greens  have  converted  some  of  the 
wise  packers  that  used  to  knock  ’em.  The  planting  of 
turnip  greens  for  canning  will  commence  in  about  a 
month. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 

Canners  Having  Their  Full  Share  of  Trials — Suit  Fol¬ 
lows  Peach  Curtailment  of  Last  Season — Standards 
Consideration  and  Label  Statements  Under  Consid¬ 
eration — Exporters  Seek  Low-Grade  Fruits — A  Huge 
Shipment  of  Pineapples. 

San  Francisco,  January  15,  1931. 

Trials — California  canners  seem  to  be  having 
more  trials  and  tribulations  of  late  than  did  Job 
v'hen  the  lack  of  a  proper  diet  brought  on  the 
visitation  of  boils.  Canners  of  fruits  had  an  especially 


trying  year  in  1930  and  their  troubles  have  not  van¬ 
ished  with  the  birth  of  1931.  It  is  true  that  since  the 
first  of  the  new  year  market  conditions  have  shown  a 
slight  improvement,  encouraging  the  belief  that  most 
of  last  year’s  pack  will  be  out  of  the  way  before  another 
packing  season  rolls  around,  but  with  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  well  on  the  way  to  be  solved,  new  annoyances  have 
cropped  up  to  demand  attention.  Seven  or  eight  months 
ago  the  problem  of  over-production,  especially  in  cling 
peaches,  had  to  be  met,  and  was  finally  solved,  as  far  as 
1930  was  concerned,  by  a  costly  plan  of  curtailment. 
Then  came  the  question  of  moving  the  pack  and  sales 
divisions  sweat  blood  for  months,  coping  with  an  indif¬ 
ferent  demand  and  a  falling  market.  Then  the  tenta¬ 
tive  Government  standards  for  the  labeling  of  many 
food  products  were  presented  for  discussion,  and  on  top 
of  this  has  come  a  suit  for  damages  against  the  Can¬ 
ners’  League  of  California,  charging  the  organization 
and  more  than  sixty  individuals  and  concerns  with  con¬ 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  legal  action  is  in 
connection  with  the  pack  curtailment  plan  followed  last 
summer  in  connection  with  solving  the  cling  peach 
problem.  The  other  matters  are  looked  upon  as  busi¬ 
ness  problems  and  quite  unavoidable,  but  the  suit  is  re¬ 
garded  as  unwarranted,  heckling  and  more  befitting  a 
clouded  political  campaign. 

Standards — The  gathering  of  canners  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  a  short  time  ago  at  the  invitation  of  Wendell  Vin¬ 
cent,  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  brought  canners  from  all  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  the  Northwest  Canners  Association 
represented  by  its  secretary,  E.  M.  Bums.  The  tenta¬ 
tive  standards  suggested  by  the  Government  were  gone 
into  quite  thoroughly,  and  it  developed  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  wording  of  labels  met 'with  the  approval  of  but 
few.  No  suggested  improvement  was  formally  adopted, 
but  the  Canners’  League  of  California  and  the  North¬ 
west  Canners  Association  will  prepare  suggestions  for 
changes  to  be  submitted  to  the  Government.  A  feature 
of  the  meeting  was  the  submission  by  California  cas- 
ners  of  cans  bearing  labels  printed  after  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  Government  department  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed  by  several  that  in  all  likelihood 
the  officials  responsible  for  the  proposed  legend  had 
never  seen  it  in  print.  The  question  of  standards  and 
a  proper  wordine  for  labeling  is  receiving  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  trade  and  will  likely  prove 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  in  convention  at 
Chicago. 

Alleging  that  the  Canners’  League  of  California, 
through  the  peach  control  committee,  dominates  the 
buying  and  selling  of  green  cling  peaches  in  Butte,  Sut¬ 
ter,  Yuba,  Colusa,  Glenn  and  Tehama  counties,  M.  Oco- 
vich,  a  broker  of  Gridley,  Cal.,  has  filed  suit  in  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  at  Oroville,  asking  damages  in  the  sum  of 
$90,000.  He  alleges  that  as  a  result  of  the  control  plan 
he  was  unable  to  buy  peaches  and  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  he  would  have  been  able  to  purchase  6,000 
tons  at  $7.50  a  ton.  Among  the  defendants,  in  addition 
to  the  Canners’  League,  are  the  Bank  of  Italy,  A.  B. 
Pogetto,  of  the  California  Cling  Peach  Growers;  G.  H. 
Hecke,  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  F. 
E.  Laney,  head  of  the  Sutter  Co-operative  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.  The  peach  control  committee,  formed  last 
year  with  State  assistance,  set  a  price  of  $20  a  ton  for 
all  cling  peaches  that  were  canned  and  packers  paid 
$7.81  a  ton  into  a  fund  for  all  No.  1  peaches  permitted 
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to  go  unharvested.  The  plan  was  participated  by  all 
growlers  who  wished  to  and  any  buyers  who  wanted 
peaches  for  canning  were  charged  the  same  price,  no 
favoritism  being  shown.  Some  who  wanted  peaches 
for  other  purposes  were  granted  discounts. 

The  Market — An  improvement  in  sales  of  canned 
foods  has  been  noted  during  the  past  week,  although 
many  jobbers  have  not  completed  inventories  and 
business  is  still  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  There  has 
been  some  buying  of  fruits  for  export,  but  orders  have 
run  to  lower  grades  than  usual  and  buyers  have  shop¬ 
ped  around  to  take  advantage  of  any  bargains  that 
might  crop  up.  The  lower  grades  in  peaches  are  get- 
tin  into  small  compass  and  promise  to  be  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  long  before  the  grades  from  standards  up.  Price 
concessions  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  with  a  large 
part  of  these  on  pears,  which  are  in  fairly  heavy  supply. 

Pineapple — One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  canned 
fruit  list  during  the  past  season  has  been  Hawaiian 


pineapple.  Despite  the  fact  that  a  record  pack  of  this 
fruit  was  made,  and  the  fact  that  many  other  fruits 
have  sold  at  marked  reductions  from  opening  list,  pine¬ 
apple  has  moved  off  steadily  at  well-maintained  prices, 
and  some  of  the  larger  interests  have  moved  prac¬ 
tically  their  entire  output.  The  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  is  closely  sold  up  and  there  is  a  shortage 
of  some  items,  but  no  change  in  prices  is  contemplated, 
says  Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager  H.  E.  McCon- 
aughey.  This  concern,  in  co-operation  with  other  pine¬ 
apple  packers,  will  spend  more  money  in  advertising  in 
1931  than  ever  before  and  will  likewise  spend  more  on 
advertising  on  its  own  account. 

The  Matson  freighter  Manulani,  which  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the 
w'eek,  brought  the  largest  cargo  of  canned  pineapple  to 
ever  enter  any  port.  The  shipment  amounted  to  $527967 
cases,  or  12,661,208  individual  cans.  The  best  previous 
record  w’as  302,000  cases. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Chain  Tax  Law  Appealed — Convention  to  Hear  Food  Standards  Explained — Courses  for 
Retail  Grocers — National  Grocer  Co.  Liquidated — General  Foods  Expands. 


N3RTH  CAROLINA  CHAIN  TAX  LAW  VALIDITY  AP¬ 
PEALED  TO  UNITED  STATES  SUPREAME  COURT— 
Latest  developments  in  the  legal  fight  against  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  anti-chain  store  tax  laws  passed  by  many  Southern 
State  legislatures  in  the  past  year  or  so  include  an  appeal 
against  the  validity  of  the  North  Carolina  chain  store  tax  law 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Other  developments  in¬ 
clude  the  postponement  of  the  Kentucky  hearings  in  the  local 
Federal  courts  and  the  possibility  of  similar  anti-chain  tax  leg¬ 
islation  being  passed  by  the  State  legislatures  of  Minnesota  and 
Massachusetts., 

The  North  Carolina  case  was  docketed  under  the  title  of 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  vs.  Maxwell,  No.  649. 
The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  is  acting  as  standard  bearer  for 
the  chain  organizations  in  North  Carolina  that  will  be  affected 
by  the  tax  law  and  Mr.  Maxwell  is  the  North  Carolina  Tax 
Commissioner.  Some  of  the  other  nation-wide  chains  affiliated 
with  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  in  fighting  the  tax  law  are  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.,  J.  C.  Penney  and  several  other  large  chain  store 
organizations. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  sets  forth  the 
claim  that  “the  law  is  discriminatory  and  should  be  declared 
void  for  that  reason.”  The  law,  which  is  imposed  under  Section 
162  of  the  North  Carolina  Revenue  Act  of  1929,  imposes  a  tax 
of  $50  a  store  on  each  store  in  excess  of  one  operated  in  the 
State  under  the  same  general  management.  It  has  already  been 
held  valid  by  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  in  an  opinion 
handed  down  September  17,  1930. 

The  validity  of  the  Indiana  chain  store  tax  law,  after  which 
the  majority  of  chain  store  tax  laws  have  been  modeled,  has 
been  pending  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  several 
months.  In  the  Indiana  case,  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Indiana  held  that  the  anti-chain  store  tax  law  was 
clearly  discriminatory  and  therefore  invalid.  * 

The  petition  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company, 
which  is  receiving  the  backing  of  all  chain  organizations  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  fighting  that  State’s  anti-chain  tax,  has  been  postponed. 
The  petition  asked  for  a  temporary  restraining  order  prevent¬ 
ing  enforcement  of  the  tax  law  until  the  hearing  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  injunction  scheduled  for  February  17  could  be  held.  Unless 
the  temporary  restraining  order  is  issued  before  February  1, 
the  law  becomes  effective  on  that  date. 

Kentucky’s  anti-chain  store  tax  iitiposes  a  tax  on  gross  sales 
of  all  retailers  at  a  rate  graduated  from  l-20th  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  first  $400,000  of  sales  to  1  per  cent  of  sales  in  excess  of 
Si, 000,000.  The  tax  provides  that  all  stores  of  a  chain  system 
be  treated  as  a  unit.  The  petition  claims  that  certain  portions 
of  the  law  grants  exceptions  to  small  retailers  and  that  the 
graduated  scale  plan -works  out  the  tax  to  the  point  where  it 


is  a  tax  on  the  chain  and  large  department  stores  only. 

Regardless  of  the  decision  of  the  local  Federal  court,  it  is  a 
foregone  certainty  that  the  case  will  go  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  final  decision.  This  tax  differs  greatly  from 
the  rest  of  the  anti-chain  store  tax  laws  and  seems  fated  to 
succeed  in  its  purpose.  The  majority  of  the  anti-chain  tax  laws 
are  clearly  discriminatory,  and  so  far  the  Federal  courts  have 
upheld  the  claim  of  the  chain  store  interests.  But  the  Kentucky 
law  is  a  little  smoother  than  the  others  and  it  is  highly  improb¬ 
able  that  the  chains  will  be  able  to  prove  that  the  law  is  aimed 
at  them  in  particular. 

While  all  of  this  litigation  is  going  on  in  the  courts  of  the 
States  now 'having  anti-chain  store  tax  laws,  it  is  noticed  that 
two  more  States  are  proposing  similar  legislation  in  an  effort 
to  lessen  the  private  taxpayers  burden.  The  Minnesota  State 
Tax  Cotnmission  has  submitted  to  the  State  Legislature  a  sug¬ 
gestion  recommending  a  special  tax  on  chain  stores  and  rumbles 
have  been  heard  from  Massachusetts  concerning  the  possibility 
of  a  chain  store  tax  being  passed  in  that  State. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  In¬ 
diana  case  will  clear  the  situation  considerably,  with  other  cases 
taking  their  cue  from  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision,  and  for 
this  reason  is  eagerly  awaited. 

Convention  to  Hear  Food  Standards  Explained — The  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  send  several  representatives 
to  the  National  Canners  Convention,  which  opens  in  Chicago 
today,  to  outline  the  standards  required  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  law.  The  recent  hearing 
ot  proposed  standards  held  in  Washington  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  offices  was  well  attended  bv  canners  and  other 
renrpc-entatives  of  the  food  industry,  but  the  convention  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  clear  up  several  points  now  being  disputed  as  to  future 
siondards  for  canned  foods. 

The  Administration  announces  that  the  officials  attending  the 
convention  will  be;  Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar,  assistant  chief  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration;  Dr.  W.  B.  White,  in  charge  of  the  Administration’s 
food  control  laboratory;  and  H.  A.  Lepper  and  V.  B.  Bonney, 
chemists  of  that  laboratory. 

Dr.  Dunbar  will  address  a  joint  session  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  and  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
on  the  aftomoon  of  the  opening  day  of  the  convention.  Dr.  Dun¬ 
bar  will  share  the  afternoon  with  the  presidents  of  the  two  as¬ 
sociations,  C.  E.  Hume.  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  and  Thomas  P. 
Bjanbam.  Ean  Claire.  Wis..  resneotivelv.  He  will  outline  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Act,  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act.  passed  by  Congress  in 
the  summer  of  19.30,  to  provide  for  additional  labeling  require¬ 
ments  on  specified  canned  foods. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS -Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 
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While  Dr.  Dunbar  will  confine  his  address  to  the  main  body, 
Dr.  White,  Mr.  Lcpper  and  Mr.  Bonney  will  lead  discussions  on 
proposed  standards  under  the  McNaiy-Mapes  amendment  in  the 
various  sectional  meetings  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
scheduled  to  be  held  during  the  course  of  the  week. 

As  will  be  remembered,  many  canners  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  tentative  standards  drawn  up  by  the  Food  Administration, 
but  withheld  comment  until  the  National  Canners  Association 
had  had  a  chance  to  pass  on  the  proposed  standards.  One  of 
the  most  important  results  of  the  canners’  convention  will  be 
the  straightening  out  of  the  current  mixup  concerning  future 
requirements  in  labeling  canned  foods. 

Action  of  the  Federal  Food  Administration  in  sending  several 
of  its  experts  in  this  field  is  expected  to  greatly  simplify  the 
matter  of  drawing  up  final  standards  to  be  recommended  to  the 
Goverament.  Active  co-operation  between  the  Government  and 
representatives  of  the  food  industry  has  marked  the  progress  of 
the  drawing  up  of  the  tentative  standards,  and  it  is  hoped  chat 
this  mutual  spirit  of  co-operation  will  continue  in  the  future. 

Institute  Retail  Sales  Course  for  Grocers  in  St.  Louis  Eve¬ 
ning  Public  Schools — The  record  attendance  of  independent  gro¬ 
cers  and  their  employees  at  the  night  classes  in  grocery  retailing 
held  in  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  public  schools  attest  the  keen  interest 
manifested  by  the  grocers  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  modern  sales  methods.  The  course  is  sponsored 
by  the  St.  Louis  Retail  Grocers  Association  in  co-operation  with 
the  local  Boai’d  of  Education. 

The  class,  which  is  free,  meets  one  night  a  week,  with  each 
session  scheduled  to  last  two  hours.  The  course  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  trained  practical  retailer.  The  first  thing 
taught  to  the  attending  grocers  is  the  proper  methods  of  keep¬ 
ing  accurate  business  records  with  the  expenditure  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  time.  From  time  to  time  each  of  the  students 
turns  in  reports  of  the  progress  made  in  his  own  store  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  open  discussions  of  grocery  pr-oblerns  held  in  the  in¬ 
struction  period. 

The  series  of  lessons  is  laid  out  in  logical  sequence  and 
feature  the  most  economical  and  modern  nreLhod  of  running  an 
independent  grocery  store  profitably.  After  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  financing  arrangements  necessary  to  the  stagility 
of  the  student’s  store,  the  course  takes  up,  successively,  ar¬ 
rangements  of  fixtures,  stock  arrangements,  window  displays, 
interior  displays,  proper  pricing  of  merchandise,  stock  turnover 
and  stock  selection.  The  students  are  impressed  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  modern  merchant  knowing  his  entire  line  and  the 
relative  values  of  each  product  in  allowing  for  a  satisfactory 
profit  margin. 

The  later  sessions  of  the  course  will  take  up  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  problems  confronting  the  grocer  operating  under  mod¬ 
ern  competitive  conditions.  Proper  methods  of  maintaining  the 
necessary  margins  between  turnover  and  profits  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  practical  examples  shown  by  the  instructor. 

The  question  of  the  wide  variation  in  running  expenses  be¬ 
tween  those  stores  using  the  cash-and-carry  system  and  those 
operating  on  the  credit-and-delivery  basis  will  be  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  Ways  of  low'ering  the  operating  costs  of  either  type 
of  store  through  various  economies  will  be  shown  by  the  in¬ 
structor. 

And  last  in  the  course,  but  most  emphatically  not  least,  comes 
the  series  dealing  with  courtesy,  salesmanship  and  proper  adver¬ 
tising  methods.  One  of  the  imporiant  factors  used  by  the  chain 
stores  in  their  efforts  to  dominate  the  grocery  field  is  the 
trained  salesmanship  of  their  employees.  A  good  salesman  can 
do  more  to  obtain  and  hold  new  business  than  almost  any  other- 
factor  that  you  could  name.  Also  the  advertising,  in  the  case 
of  the  chain  store  organizations  reaching  nation-wide  volume, 
in  many  cases,  is  another  powerful  factor  in  attracting  trade. 

With  employees  of  the  independent  grocery  stores  offering 
the  same  courtesy  and  trained  salesmanship  as  offered  in  the 
chain  store’s  unit,  and  the  average  customer  already  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  local  enterprise,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  in¬ 
dependent  cannot  compete  on  even  terms  with  the  chain  stores. 

With  the  majority  of  the  independent  grocers  now-  enabled  to 
offer  goods  at  the  same  levels  as  chain  units,  due  to  savings  af¬ 
fected  through  co-operative  buyig  or  membership  in  a  voluntary 
fchain,  the  favorite  inducement  of  low-er  prices  offered  by  the 
chain  stores  will  lose  its  effectiveness. 

The  fact  that  the  independent  has  in  recent  years  regained 
much  of  the  ground  lost  to  the  chain  store  groups  is  mainly  due 
to  the  interest  taken  in  keeping  Avell  informed  of  all  of  the 
profit-saving  developments  in  the  retail  field,  and  bodes  w-ell  for 
the  future  of  this  class  of  retailer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
independents  are  much  more  effective  in  resisting  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  chain  store  organization  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.  Co-operative  advei’tisements  by  the  independents  has 
cut  down  the  advantage  formerly  held  by  the  chain  stores  in 


this  field,  and  has  greatly  increased  public  good-will  towards  the 
independent  retailers. 

National  Grocer  Company  Being  Liquidated — Final  steps  in 
the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  National  Grocer  Company 
are  being  taken,  with  the  Union  Guardian  Trust  Company,  of 
Detroit,  leceivers,  reporting  that  net  cash  result  of  receiver  op¬ 
en  ations  and  liquidation  amounted  to  $1,339,732,  as  of  December 
10,  1930,  in  the  first  report  mailed  out  to  stockholders  since  the 
Trust  Company  took  over  the  affairs  of  the  Detroit  grocery 
concern. 

The  report  says,  in  part:  “It  appears  from  the  company’s 
records  that  the  total  known  liabilities  are  approximately 
$1,400,000.  It  is  not  believed  that  contingent  claims  for  un- 
liciuidated  damages,  etc.,  will  exceed  $150,000.  None  of  the  real 
estate  has  been  sold  by  the  receiver.  Your  receiver  has  approx- 
iirately  $15,000  worth  of  fixtures  on  hand,  and  there  are  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  of  a  book  value  of  approximately  $160,000  to 
fie  collected.  In  addition  to  these  items,  it  is  believed  that  an 
amount  of  about  $50,000  will  be  realized  from  the  further 
liquidation  of  the  assets  of  the  subsidiary.” 

The  report  concluded  stating  that  a  prompt  wind-up  of  the 
c  ompany’s  affairs  would  be  made  and  progress  along  this  line 
\  ould  fie  reported  at  a  later  date. 

General  Foods  to  Expand  on  Western  Coast — The  General 
''oods  Cori)oration  has  completed  plans  for  the  opening  of  a 
Jell-(^  factory  in  conjunction  with  the  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Max- 
web  House  plant  of  the  corporation. 

The  new-  plant  is  scheduled  to  be  opened  shortly,  with  the  last 
of  the  machinery  now  geing  installed.  It  will  produce  approxi- 
r  ately  18,000.000  packages  of  Jell-0  in  the  first  year,  and  al- 
iow-ances  have  been  made  whereby  this  figure  may  be  increased 
to  care  for  any  sudden  advance  in  market  demand.  The  new 
unit  w'ill  serve  the  greater  part  of  the  company’s  Westei-n  ter¬ 
ritory  when  it  is  completed. 

C.  M.  Chester,  Jr.,  president  of  General  Foods,  states  that  the 
or-ening  of  the  Western  unit  will  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
employnrent  conditions  of  the  company’s  general  factory  at 
1  eRoy.  N.  Y.,  which  operated  during  1930  on  the  largest  pro¬ 
duction  basis  in  its  histor-y. 

General  Foods  has  featured  a  conservative  expansion  plan 
v'henver  operating  econoirries  may  be  effected  by  srrch  expan¬ 
sion,  and  as  a  result  is  in  fine  financial  condition.  Although  the 
company  suffered  frorrr  the  general  depression  during  1930,  it 
w-as  not  affected  to  any  great  degree  and  faces  the  star^  of  1931 
in  position  to  take  advantage  of  any  “breaks”  that  may  come 
its  way. 

- ^ - 

SO.  CAL.  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION, 

131  S.  Bdway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ofilcers :  C.  J.  Walden,  President. 

S.  R.  Hornstein,  First  Vice-President. 

A.  W.  Beach,  Second  Vice-President. 

Chas.  A.  Winkler,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directors:  C.  J.  Walden,  Royal  Packing  Co.,  Los 
Angeles ;  S.  R.  Hornstein,  Coast  Fishing  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton;  A.  W.  Beach,  McKeon  Canning  Co.,  Burbank;  R. 
E.  Page,  Pasadena-Sunset  Canning  Co.,  Pomona;  J.  V. 
E.  Titus,  Albers  Packing  Co.,  Riverside;  D.  H.  Gates, 
Banning  Canning  Co.,  Banning;  A.  C.  Francis,  Cutler- 
Lobinger  Packing  Co.,  Ontario. 

The  Board  of  Directors  meet  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  each  month  at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  the 
Pre.sident. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

February  2-3,  1931 — Tennessee  Canners,  Hotel  Noel, 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

February  18th-19th,  1931 — Virginia  Canners,  Hotel 
Patrick  Henry,  Roanoke,  Va. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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This  is 

REAL  Labor-Saving 

This  line  of  Max  Ams  Automatic 
Square  Can  Double  Seamers  saves 
the  wages  of  ten  operators. 

Installed  in  the  plant  of  a  large  can  manu- 
tacturer,  it  is  used  for  double  seaming 
the  top  friction  rings  and  bottom  ends 
onto  rectangular  dry  package  cans  in  con¬ 
tinuous  automatic  operations.  These 
four  double  seamers  and  automatic  dis¬ 
tributor,  requiring  only  two  operators, 
have  replaced  six  double  seamers  and 
twelve  operators.  They  have  reduced 
the  door  space  occupied,  have  lessened 
power  consumption  and  reduced  over¬ 
head  and  handling  charges. 

In  addition  to  these  very  material  advan¬ 
tages,  Ams  Automatic  Square  Can  Double 
Seamers  have  brought  others,  less  tang¬ 
ible  but  nevertheless  important,  such  as 
improvements  in  the  cans  themselves — 
tighter  seams,  more  uniformity,  trimmer 
and  more  clean-cut  appearance. 


A  line  of  machines  that  will  accomplish 
this  is  a  profitable  investment  for  any 
square  can  manufacturer. 


Max  Ams  Square  Can  Machinery  for  either  sanitary  or  dry  package  cans  is 
known  wherever  cans  are  made.  Not  only  were  Ams  Machines  the  pioneer 
machines  for  cans  of  this  type  but  they  have  constantly  maintained  leader¬ 
ship  in  development  and  improvement  and  are,  today,  in  service  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  plants  making  square,  rectangular  and  irregular  cans. 

Ams  Engineers  are  at  your  service  to  demonstrate  the  economies  and  im¬ 
provements  you  can  obtain  through  the  use  of  Max  Ams  Square  Can  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Put  your  square  can  production  problems  up  to  us. 


The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company 

{Originators  of  the  Sanitary  Can — 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery.) 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Unvarying 


Quality 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


DUE  CREDIT 

“So  this  is  what  you’re  working  on,”  said  the 
friend,  dropping  into  the  workshop.  “Whose  is  the 
idea?” 

“That  depends,”  answered  the  workman,  grimly. 
“If  it  turns  out  all  right,  it’s  the  manager’s  idea.  If 
it  doesn’t,  it’s  mine.” 


Every  H  &  D  standard 
canned  foods  box  is  of  the 
same  unvarying  high  grade  quality.  Out  of 
the  millions  of  these  boxes  that  have  been 
used — not  a  single  complaint  has  been  regis¬ 
tered' — not  a  single  failure  has  been  reported. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDE  &  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


SLIGHT  MISUNDERSTANDING 

A  prize-fighter  was  yalking  along  Sixth  avenue.  As 
he  passed  a  fur  store,  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  window 
caught  his  eye.  Entering  the  store,  he  accosted  the 
man  behind  the  counter. 

“I’d  like  to  buy  a  fur  for  my  girl,”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  said  the  storekeeper,  “we  have  all  kinds. 
Here’s  a  silver  fox,  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars.” 

“I  can’t  pay  that  much,”  interjected  the  prize¬ 
fighter.  ‘How  about  the  black  and  white  ones  I  saw 
in  the  window.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  skunk,”  said  the  shopkeeper.  And 
then  everything  went  black. 


ROLLING  ALONG 


CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

f 

MeStay  Robin,  Retort, 

Lightning  Box  SerJer 


Robin,  Beckett  Double  Can  Cleaner 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

LOMBARD  and  CONCORD  STS..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Landlady — And  what’s  wrong  now? 

Youthful  Lodger — I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  think 
you  get  too  much  mileage  out  of  this  roller  towel. 


JUST  A  BOY 

“Thanks  very  much,”  said  the  vicar,  as  little  Tom¬ 
my  handed  up  his  offering  for  the  harvest  festival; 
“I  must  call  round  this  afternoon  and  thank  your 
mother  for  these  eight  beautiful  apples.” 

“P-please,  sir”  stammered  Tommy,  “would  you 
m-mind  thanking  her  for  t-twelve  apples.” 


SAFETY  FIRST 

The  small  delivery  boy  was  bringing  groceries  to  a 
new  customer  and  had  encountered  a  huge  dog  in  the 
yard.  “Come  in,”  said  the  lady  of  the  house.  “He 
doesnt  bite.”  The  boy  .still  hung  back.  “Does  he 
swallow?”  he  a.sked. 


Vegetarian — Yes,  ever  since  I  have  given  up  meat  I 
have  had  a  desire  to  attain  greater  heights — to  climb. 
Friend — And  look  for  nuts,  I  suppose. 


GIVING  IT  TO  ’EM 

“There  will  be  .services  this  evening  at  the  usual 
time,”  announced  the  preacher.  “Our  subject  will  be 
“Casting  Pearls  Before  Swine,”  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  as  many  of  you  present  as  possible.” 


AND  BURIED 

Little  Girl — Mamma,  what  is  a  “dead  letter?” 
Mamma — One  that  has  been  given  to  your  father  to 
post. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

ASSOCIATIONS  of  the  Industry. 

Natl.  Kraut  Packers. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEETS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  EHc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  VegeUble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y, 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure,  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Oo.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Indu.stry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Gases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  I’rod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNEIRS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
bL  W.  Bli.<=8  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  (Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandptte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co,,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

•see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slay.sman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Omtinuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
.Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Eltc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices.  , 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATEID  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Eltc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mkch. 

DRYERS,  Drring  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPOR.\TING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman.  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  JC.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACnilNES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE!,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Elxchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp., 'Chicago. 

KETTLEIS,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  l^chy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Eldw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

FYed  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Buford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Falling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  , 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

.1.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y| 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City, 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Bailtimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FI.VANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  J.ar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  • 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPEIRS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE!,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


CHICAGO 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


PUREBRED  PEAS  WITH  CONCENTRATED  SEASON  AND  LARGE  POD 


The  number  of  pods  per  plant  ready  for  canning  on  a  given  day,  the  size 
of  pod  and  the  number  of  peas  in  each  pod  are  factors  that  make  for  sup¬ 
erior  quality  in  the  can  and  for  high  yields. 

OUR  STOCKS  OF  ALASKA,  PERFECTION  AND  SURPRISE 
PEAS  ARE  OUTSTANDING  IN  EVENNESS  OF  MATURITY 
AND  SIZE  OF  POD. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

•  Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


